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Until then ¢ @« When the field of battle is a show ring and foes have friendly smiles, skyward glances will 
hold only the fear of rain to mar our happiness. Until then, the farmers are making history. Mechanised as never before, 
they are breaking records as well as new ground with their Fordson Tractors. 


* Help your Neighbour. Arrange with your neighbour 
to pool your machinery and +o help the war effort arm 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 REGENT 9Y 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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CLASSIFIED ne 








L ANKETS. CELL ULAR: ( Cream, 
i BP eac h, 80 by 100 Ans., 42s. 


TW EE DS & BL ANKE TS. Hawick, Scshensaiire 





Treasured Memories 
quisitely painted on ivory, fr 
x miniatures perfectly 
restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 2 








leather soles and este, 





Permanent ¢ onfide ntial L ondon 











After the war your home 





»ther modern roll-film cameras and enlargers 









>, 7ft. 2 ins. head room, 4 wheels, pneumatic 
Could be turnished to suit 


Cricklewood Broadway, N 








ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Countiy- 


10 EI Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
NSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 


Wigton, Cumberiand 


MAISON GEORGES Cold storage duration. 





TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 





delivered Metropolité 
supple - nt your winter fuel. 
The General Trading Company Ss 





Can be inspec “te d | by 


70, Shaftesbury Avenue, 





2 and for all modern photo- 
Modern microscopes 





ic and Cine equipment 
accessories also required 





35 Brompton Rd. S.W.3 ; 2 


may be found to-day 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 





Help in study is offered 





. Auctions, consult F. W.T 





(Many years Director, 





» suit copied (nearest 























EDUCATIONAL 





FOR IMPORT ANT Ww AR- TIME 











“Expert wor kmanship ’, 5 PLACES, Ist ENGINEERING 








LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, 





Tutors, Governesses 





“PERN HOU SE, Norbiton, 
<, 78, South Molton Street, 


c childre n’s unw sted 





IN, BRADFORD, YORKS, 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
Goods are then repacked. 





surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors. . 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, dispatched by return. 
dissatisfaction with price 
such intimation together 


and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 


offered on receipt of 


NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES 
satisfactorily from self measurements bursaries available 


Evening wear not accepted. 





IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 





_—__— ” prepare pores PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
and MANUSCRIPTS 





SEU} < STORE, sarees: 
MUSEUM 1 OK STORE Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. Rugs, Jaguars Purchased. 





HORT STORY WRITING. 
men lesson of world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195B), 


and FURNISHINGS 
descriptions, WANTED to PURCHASE. 








ame — sentatives in London, Home 
OID furs tortured to death in traps 


Branch, schon Cross, 








20 OFFERED for STANDARD 1 TY "PEW RITERS 
up to 20 years old. —Details to x 
Avenue, siaewneaeietd Herts. 


y. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
n and the Courses of personal coaching 








UNION COCKROACH 
y ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 

buy and where to sell 
and low mileage.—103, 


cars of good makes 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, § New Bond Street, W.1. 


10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 


from Applications 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 








_ GARDENING 


MIRACLE of Science (F ANTASTEX) does not 

run away. The only product KILI] ing 
GREENFLY through the root, CURING wjq.. 
DEW. Please remember plants are like hi man 
beings—they like a drop of drink now and then 
with something in it. Give them a drink when 
ever you feel like having one (not more thar 
a week). 

From 4 ozs. Fantastex in 1 gallon 
produces larger flowers, more natural sug 
vegetables. A few treatments will make ; 
from 2-3 weeks earlier, or you can plant 2-3 
later, including potatoes. An extract from )} It 
received on June 14, from Blackpool: V 
been to a Mr. Slacks, who has treated m 
the beginning tomatoes on Fantastex a 
taking a photograph of the same; it is sir 
marvellous crop, 2,000 plants, and I shou 
the average will be 10 lbs. per plant; will le 
know.’*"—FANTASTEX LTD., Mill Hill, Li 
N.W.7. Phone: Finchley 1213. 








N-TOUT-CAS. The largest makers of 
tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS 
MATERIAL ready the moment the \ 
arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUC 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GE¢ E 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Chislet 
Kent. 
ARDEN NETS, small mesh, tanned, for St 
berry protec pec birdproc f, 
3 yards wide, 18s.; xX 4, 23s.; 2 ie 
34s. Carriage sala: cash returns * not sati 
tory.—H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye, Suss 





AWNS.—A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. yds 

moss and weeds, £1; dredger 3/6; 28 1 
eradicates Dandelions. Plantains, Buttercu 
the thousand, 12.6. Depositor 66; carriage 
cash. 36 pages sound advice free.—TOLL I N 
DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 


AVING STONE. Quantity old London k 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangul 
WILLIS, 24 Stileha!l Gardens, Chiswick. Ph 


Pp NING Demonstrations of the sum er 
pruning otf FRUIT TREES available r 
members of the R.H.S., will be held at W 
on July 15, 16, between 2-4 p.m. 
(Reg.) SCREENED GRANULA’ 8D 
prepared for horticulture, pot 
Peat fuel. Prices delivered home 
UNIV ERS: AL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells 


pace i _ + AND FLOWER SEEDS of quality 
J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 








___ LIVESTOCK 


IRD "SEE D.—Mixture for all small cage- 
birds: 3lb. 5/-, 7lb. 10/6, 14lbs. 20/-. SPECIAL 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 12/6, 12 pints 
23/-, sample pint 2/6. All carriage paid.—G 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fe nchurch St., E.C.3, 
V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (unrationcd), 
The great war-time egg-producer. 90% 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed with mash or 
scraps will nearly double your egg supply. tis 
ID L as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’ Full directions, 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs. 14/-, 28 lbs 
24/-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carriage paid — 
Ov -OX BY-PRODU Cc TS (Dp. c.L.), Sevenoaks 












U LL ETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis faction 
assured.—-FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM 
Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subje ct to Gove rnme nt Re. stric tions. _ 
GE NTS Ww ‘TED with sound connecti 
amongst farmers for the sale of well- knoy wn 
speciality produc te Write Box 983. 





i 


AN any lady recomme nd Head 4 Housemai i 
THE COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY, Ingestr¢ 
Hall, Stafford. 


ROOM—able to drive car, wife good plain 

cook—jointly to do work of small all-electri 
country house. Separate furnished quart 
Must have good private service references. Send 
full particulars and wages desired to GILL 
Samuels Farm, Wheathampstead, Herts. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


B° X HILL, SURREY_~ 1700 feet ur 

BRACING HEALTHY 
HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 

Comfortable accommodation with or without 

catering, light meals in R.A.C. Appointed 

Restaurant. Car for hire. Meets trains Leatherhead 

and Tadworth stations by appointment. Broc? ure 

on request. ‘Phone Betchworth, 59 

D ULVERTON, SOMERSi:ET 

WOODCOTE HOTEL 

On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of De. on. 

As perfect a spot as you could hope to find for 

peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, hunting «nd 

walking amidst delectable scenery. 

From 4} gns. Telephone : Dulverton 129. 
XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the cent: » of 
Devon. All modern amenities and com! ‘ts. 

Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 


AMPTON COURT, Casino Hotel, Lon 

loveliest rive retreat, fully  licer ed; 
resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 and 12/6 B. : B. 
Telephone: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


PETERBOR UGH, NORTHAN S. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL, 
First-class family hotel, excellent position ar 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lava .ry 
basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMF(‘ %T. 
and CONSIDERATION. Tel, 21 11, 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OFI 

MANOR, Charming, peaceful country, At 
tive house. Own produce. Riding, nr. Eccle 
Staffordshire, Adbaston 247. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old y rid 

St. Peter Street. Leading family h 
Running water. Central heating. Facing wi 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write for “ .L. 
Illustrated Tariff,’ Tel. 31. 























PROPERTY LINEAGE AND 
AUCTIONS page 1210. 
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1; MILES F R FISHIN BOTH BANK 
Hampshire—about 2 hours by rail from London. 
E The Georgian Residence Stabling. Garage. 
occupies a well-chosen and ee re 
secluded position in its SL 
own finely timbered park, 
and faces South and West THE WELL-TIMBERED 
with panoramic views. 
GARDENS AND 
The House, which has all e a 
conveniences and is in good GROUNDS 
order throughout, contains : Srictacie’ hardl tennis < Count 
4 reception rooms, 16 bed agent 
and dressing rooms, and 2 grass courts, lawns, 
4 bathrooms. water gardens, walled 
Company’s electric light and See quenen, posters ane 
power. Company’s water. meadowland., 
Central heating. 
Modern drainage. Model Farmery. 
D 
y ABOUT 184 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (11,120.) 
n, 
i ‘ 
FOUR MILES SOUTH OF DORKING 
L One mile from Station and Bus Service. 
; BEAUTIFUL 400 YEARS OLD FARMHOUSE 
% Possessing all the charac- a Central heating. Electric light. 
? teristics of the Period i F ae Telephone. Company's water. 
d and containing a quantity , 
of old oak beams. Main drainage. 
mn It is built of mellowed red Garage for 3 cars. Large 
- brick with tiled gables and barn about 50 ft. by 18 ft. 
- Horsham slab roof, faces Playroom. 
south-west with lovely views, 
and is situate in the centre 
. of the land. THE GARDENS form a 
delightful setting, and 
/ ; ie ; include tennis courts, rock 
a Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception - 7 garden, rose garden, kitchen 
rooms, 7 bed and dressing iF stig aig garden, pastureland 
‘ rooms, 3 bathrooms. = : = = veers 
ic mere Be scien een a 
% ABOUT 28 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf 
; Strongly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (29,515) 
ADJOINING A SOUTH-WEST SURREY COMMON 
‘ 750 feet up on sandy ‘soil facing South™with Glorious Views. 
Occupying a _ sheltered Central heating. 
f position, the Companies’ electric light and 
d water. 
), WELL - APPOINTED Telephone. Modern drainage. 
f RESIDENCE 
Garage, with flat over. 
; is approached by a drive stabli em 
with a lodge at entrance. ne bet 
. 
: saigakis : TERRACED GARDENS. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 9 principal 
: bedrooms, servants’ Tennis and croquet lawn. 
. bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Kitchen garden. Paddocks. 
a 
ABOUT 26} ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
d Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,547) 
Telephone : Telegrams: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines.) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. « Cdttedien, Ganee, tanden.”* 
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Telephone Nos. NICHOL AS Telegraphic Address : 


Regent } 3377 (Established 1882) ee ee nage 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS P . - 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
WITHIN 30 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON SUSSEX 


(Adjoining a Golf Course.) (Between Ashdown Forest and the Sea). 
FOR SALE. GEORGIAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM 
FOR SALE Long drive, 8 bedrooms (4 with basins), bathroom, 3 reception rooms, usual offic 
GEORGIAN Central heating. Main electric light. Engine-pumped water. Stabling. Garag.. 
RESIDENCE Very pretty gardens (partly walled). 
ON HIGH GROUND HOME FARM OF ABOUT 70 ACRES, WITH HOUSE. PRICE £5,500 
FACING SOUTH OR £4,500 FOR HOUSE AND ABOUT 6!, ACRES 


‘ NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
In well-timbered park- 


wn Ginante. BEAUTIFUL CHILTERNS 


22 bed, 3 baths, fine 





suite of reception rooms. Ina smalltown. Daily reach of Town. 
Lodge and Flat. OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 
GARAGES. MODERN 10 bed (3 in annexe), bath, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. Triplex range. Larg 
CONVENIENCES. garage. Barn. Pretty gardens and paddock. 
10 ACRES 2 ACRES. £4,250, OR £2,250 WITHOUT PADDOCK 
NIcHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








regi WOODCOCKS — 
Mayfair 5411. Ipswich 
30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 





sd 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF LAKE WINDERMERE, LANDALE PIKES AND BOW FELL 





THIS DELIGHTFUL HOME 
EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR RESIDENCE OR 
HOTEL 
Containing: 3 reception rooms, 8 to 9 principal 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ rooms. Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. Entrance lodge. 2 cottages. 
Garage for 4 cars. Loose box. Lawns, putting green, 
woodland walks, gardens, ete. Trout fishing and 
bathing on the property. 


5 ACRES. £5,000 FREEHOLD 
(C.4113) 




















Rg WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 


GLOS AND WORCS BORDERS SOUTH-WESTERN HILLS 


CENTRE OF THE LEDBURY HUNT 35 miles from London. Main line station only 1 mile, with frequent electric trains. 
pe oyece Soke : Sates 50 minutes to London. 
On rising ground with good South views. In a choice position with glorious open views. 






Aside Saas 


A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 





A XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE Fully restored. 
Restored and in perfect order, 8-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 6 best bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 maids’ rooms, Oak floors. Central heating. All 
Every convenience. Hard tennis court and Model Farm, if required. main services, Garage. 
Beautiful GROUNDS with Woodland and STREAM; in all about 
FOR SALE WITH 12 OR 45 ACRES 10 ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


. SURREY—I} MILES FROM 
HERTS — 26 MILES FROM LONDON STATION 


High up. Sandy soil. 
FOR INVESTMENT AND/OR OCCUPATION LATER ; 
A COMMODIOUS MANSION 


20 bed and dressing rooms, 7 bathrooms, suite of reception rooms. 











Main services, central heating, every convenience. (The above with a few acres of land is requisitioned.) 















STABLING, GARAGES, 4 FLATS, 3 LODGES, COTTAGES. 
2 FARMS (in hand) with superior Houses, Buildings, Cottages, etc. 


rHE ESTATE INCLUDES ARABLE, PASTURE and WOODLAND, the total area being 


ABOUT 421 ACRES A LUTYENS HOUSE 


THERE ARE LONG FRONTAGES TO 2 ROADS, AND PART IS CLOSE TO THE RAILWAY AND VILLAGE | fight Central heme Grane eee rooms tecte 
CHARMING GROUNDS. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ee a ee 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon St., London, W.1, 


Further particulars, Plans and Photographs from Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MOUTH OF THE | RIVER HAMBLE 


THE SALTERNS, WARSASH, HAMPSHIRE, 
up to about 15 ACRES. 

The Residence built about 30 years ago of brick, partly rough-cast, with tiled roof, 
facing south-west, and with unparalleled views over Southampton Water toward 
the Isle of Wight. 

Lounge, 2 reception rooms, loggia, 7 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
and modern domestic offices. 

Central heating. Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 

Garage premises with rooms over. Range of stabling. Kennels. Gardener's cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS with gate on to the sea wall. Lawns, 
ornamental pond, hard tennis court. Boathouse for 50 ft. yacht, and riding school, 
60 ft. by 42 ft. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Snbject to requisition of House and Garage only. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
_ and M Messrs. JOHN D. W ‘00D & Cco., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (A.38,807) 


FAVOURITE AYLESBURY DISTRICT 


In a village close to the Bus Service. 





kccupying a choice position 500 ft. up, facing south, with views over the Vale of 
\ylesbury, the house is approached by a drive and contains : Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Companies’ electric light and water. Modern drainage. Excellent stabling. 
Garage. 2 cottages. 


GARDEN. KITCHEN GARDEN. PASTURE LAND. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE 4,000 GUINEAS 
Sole Agents: Messrs. Stafford, Rogers & A. W. Merry, Ltd., 17, High Street, Leighton 


Buzzard, Beds; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY , 20, Hanover Square, W. ) 
(5,968 


‘EAST ‘DEVON 


Occupying a sheltered position on gravel subsoil, facing South, with an 
extensive view, the genuine Tudor Residence has been modernised and 
brought up-to-date, yet retains all its old-world atmosphere. 





The accommodation, which is all on two floors, comprises: Galleried lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company's electric light. Telephone. Good water supply. Modern 
drainage. Stabling. Garage for 2 cars. 


The WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature and include Tennis 


Lawn, Herbaceous Borders, Terrace, on Kitchen Garden, Pastureland. 
na 
ABOUT 7 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Golf. Hunting. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(30,026) 








OXON “AND BUCKS BORDERS | 


On the edge of a Village. Station half-a-mile. ee be Ad 
THE OAK-BEAMED 14TH CENTURY RESIDENCE 


occupies a nice position and is approached by a drive. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company's electrie light. Central heating. Well water supply. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 21, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,969) 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


400 ft. above level, facing South. 
BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electrie light. Telephone. Good water supply. Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. Superior cottage. Tennis courts. Kitchen garden. Pasture and 
arable land. 


OVER 50 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
Hunting. Golf. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (6,315) 








Mayfair S771 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 P< s ong 
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’ 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: ‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 
By Direction of the Executors of the late Sir Edgar Horne, Bt. 
D5 miles from Guildford and 3 from Godalming. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
HALL PLACE ESTATE, SHACKLEFORD, NEAR GODALMING 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
A DIGNIFIED — ‘ Nee ar : 
\ of 6 bedrooms, 3 reception 
MEDIUM-SIZE rooms known as =“ THE 
COPPICE.” 
COUNTY SEAT “THE CYDER HOUSE,” A 
, ere ' ls FULLY LICENSED — (Free) 
3 principal and 6 secondary IN 
bedrooms, nurseries, 5  bath- INN. 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards reom, Complete VILLAGE STORES. 
Sane aes. 23 VILLAS AND 
COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GROUNDS, 

EXTENSIVE VIRTUALLY THE WHOLE 
oa bm ins " ae OF THE PICTURESQUE 
oa = VILLAGE OF 

SHACKLEFORD, 
GROSS FARM TOGETHER WITH 
OF 137 ACRES. WITH VALUABLE SITES sone i 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 
FARMHOUSE, MODEL 
BUILDINGS AND IN ALL ABOUT 
COTTAGES. 201 ACRES 
Producing an actual and estimated gross income of over £1,400 PER ANNUM 
which HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., have received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in lots at The Lion Hotel, GUILDFORD, on Tuesday, July 14, at 3 p.m. 
unless previously sold privately. 
Particulars of the Solicitors: Messrs. WALKER MARTINEAU & CO., 12, Manson Place, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, or the Auctioneers, 6, Arlington Street, S71, 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 Tel.: WIM. 0081 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


Magnificent yy sition with views 

sea and moors. For Sale. Modern Labour 
Saving House. 6 bed, 3 bath, 3-4 reception. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
Telephone. Garages for 3. Inexpensive gardens, 
kitchen garden. Woodland and fields (let). 


EVON, -. 


21 acres.—TRESIDDER AND CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 21,170 
DGWARE. Lovely Canons Park, close 


Detached 
bathroom, 
rooms, kitchen, 


North London Collegiate School. 
Family Residence. 5/6 bedrooms, 
3 w.e.s, 2 fine reception 
seullery. Garage. Fine laid-out garde ns. 
Near Tube, buses, ete. Freehold 
Keys with: NEAL, 39, Station Rd.. 

OMERSET. 5.000 GUINEAS. 

MINIATURE ESTATE. Georgian type 
house approached by drive in old grounds. 
6 bedrooms, 3 reception, bath. Electric light. 
Garage. Farmery. Good cottage. — Prolific 
orcharding. Income producing land. Peaceful 
surroundings. Good views. Half a mile trout 
fishing. Agents : W. HUGHES 
AND SON, LTb., Unity Street, College Green, 
Bristol 1. 

UFFOLK, WEST, 300 ft. up. 

Half-timbered TUDOR 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
Electric light. Garage, ete. 3 
FREEHOLD, £2,500. — Possession. 
cock & SON, Ipswich. 


WANTED 


OUNTRY.. 


Edgw: are, 
UNIQUE 


Possession. Sole 


Delightful 
RESIDENCE 
bath (h. & c.). 
ACRES. 
Woop- 





Advertiser having lost all 

furniture, etc., in raids, wishes to purchase 
a Country House. Well and fully furnished. 
Four or more bedrooms. Ten or more acres. 


Box 75. 
URREY. Modern Freehold Detached 
House, wanted, 3 reception, 5 bed and 


dressing rooms, servants’ hall, 2. bathrooms, 
sand or gravel soil essential. Send full 
particulars and photos to “ CHIPSTEAD "' 27, 
Clements Lane, E.C.4. 
SURREY, N. SUSSEX, 

Small Unfurnished 
Cottage. 3-4 bedrooms 
Good garden. Convenient to London. Rent 
up to £150 inclusive. Perhaps Option to 
Purchase.—Box 72. 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
» of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
effected through the Specialists, F. 
MERCER «& CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


BUCKS, or HERTS. 
Georgian House or 
2 reception, bath, ete. 


AUCTIONS 


FURNITURE 
ULWICH COMMON. RY ECOTES. 
S.E.21. By order of Mrs. F. J. Bryant, 
the former resident. Returned from storage 





for convenience of sale. The valuable antique 
furniture including Queen Anne bureau, card 
table, chest, ete.,> Period pieces in oak, 
refectory and side tables, 

Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
tables, mahogany tallboys, bracket clocks, 
mirrors, Broadwood grand = piano, Kodak 
cine-camera, projector, etc., complete, a 
quantity of china, glass and domestic effects. 


chairs and 


To be Sold by Auction on premises, July 8 
and 9. View day prior. Catalogues 6d. each 
from Auctioneers : “ee 1 _ & Co., 


69, Coleman Street,  E.C (Phone : 


Kelvin 6173.) 


RESIDENCE 


S™: ALBANS By Direction of Dr. H. G. 
Thornton. ATTRACTIVE AND WELL- 
ARRANGED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. 
* HALL PLACE,” St. Albans. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, & bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. All main 
services. Garage for 2. Charming grounds. 
Tennis court, ete. 2 acres. For Sale by Auction 
(unless previously sold privately) at the 
Peahen Hotel, St. Albans, on Wednesday, 
July &, 1942, at 6.30 p.m. Particulars and 
Conditions of Sale—Jackson Stops & Staff, 
&, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tele. : 
Mayfair 3316/7.) 


FARM 


UFFOLK. To be 
Ipswich, July 14, 


Sold by Auction at 
1942, outlying portions 


of the Tattingstone Estate, viz.: Vale 
Farm, Stutton (260 acres), Waller’s Farm, 
Tattingstone (195 acres). Both with possession 


at Michaelmas, 1942. Also: Station Farm, 
Bentley (let at £46 10s. p.a.), Hill Farm, 
Brantham (let at £30 p.a.). In all 596 acres. 
For particulars apply : Garrod, Turner and 
Son, Ipswich. 





_ SHOOTING 
O LET. 


towns : 
NEWTOWN (Mont.) 


Rough Sporting near the following 


BETTWS-Y-COED 


FESTINIOG LLANIDLOES 
MACHYNLLETH DOLGELLY 
RHAYADER HEREFORD 


Apply—-FoORESTRY COMMISSION, 13, 
Shrewsbury. 


Belmont, 


examples of 


__TO LET _ 


XVIIth Century COTTAGE, 

completely restored and modernised, 
beautifully furnished. Unspoilt country, 30 
miles London, 4 Marlow, 1'2 Bourne End. 


uCKS. 


2 bed, bath (h. & ¢.), 1 reception. Garden 
and orchard. 3 gns. weekly. Write—-WALLACE, 
Gateforth, near Selby, Yorks. 


EW FOREST. 
FRITHAM. 
Lease, Eyeworth 


EYEWORTH LODGE, 
To Let on short or long 
Lodge, Fritham, in the 
north of the Forest. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
usual offices. Garage and Outbuildings. 
Electric light and water and about 9 acres 
pasture. Hunting, shooting and _ fishing 
available. Full particulars from: DEPUTY 
SURVEYOR, New Forest, The King’s House, 
Lyndhurst, Hants. 


ORTSMOUTH and CHICHESTER 

(between). Attractive old House in a 
country town to be let furnished for July and 
August. 5 bedrooms (with wash-basins), 
3 sitting rooms, ample offices. Garage and 
walled-in garden. Electric light and modern 
conveniences. Close to good shopping centre, 
buses and rail. Rent 6 gns. per week.—FIELD 
AND PALMER, F.A.I., 9, North Street, 
Emsworth. 


OMERSET, WOOTTON COURTENAY. 
Uninterrupted moorland views. Small 
Well-furnished House to Let, 1 > year or 
duration. 4 bedrooms (with running water), 
2 reception, 2 bathrooms, sun porch, modern 
kitchen. * Esse’ stove. Garage. Productive 
fruit and veg. garden, orchard. Electric light. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. 4 miles G.W.R. 
Bus passes door. 6 gns. week. Apply—FLOWER, 
Northanger Cottage, Dunster. 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS» 


ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 

RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. 
PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COURT, 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, wW.2. BAYS. 1818. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with thx 
—Messrs 
Tel.4441. 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


Beran including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
Windsor districts. Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
*.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, etc 

Sunninghill Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GipDyYs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 
20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


Slough (Tel. 


EVON 

The only 
(Price 2/6). 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.L., 


AND S. & W. COUNTIES. 
complete illustrated Regist 
Selected lists free.—RIPPoO 
Exeter. (Est. 188 


AMPSHIRE and 

COUNTLIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaALLER AND KING, F.A 
Business established over 100 years. 


SOUTHER \ 


LE ICESTERSHIRE and adjoini:s 
rene antl PRICE AND Cv., 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agent., 
Market Harborough 2411. 


HROPSHIRE, border counties and Nor ! 
Wales for re side neces, farms, etc., write t ( 
Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & Ow! 
Lvp., Shrewsbury. Phone 2081.) 


HROPSHIRE, HEREFOR 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES, ap} 
leading Agents: CHAMBERLAINE - BROTH! 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone: 20¢ 


RA. 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTII 5 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath specia + 
in High Class Residences and Estates, mi 
of which are solely in their hands. Tele. 7 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTI 

WooDCcocK & SON, Estate Age 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPE 
TIES. Phone: Ipswich 4334. 

















| 
| 
| 








Telephone No. : ‘N 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
acess SBORN & MERCER piscuonct, wt 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


HERTS NEAR BUCKS BORDER OVERLOOKING WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 


IN DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILT COUNTRY OVER 400 ft. ABOVE Tn a magnificent position within a few minutes’ walk of the 9th hole. 
SEA LEVEL AND COMMANDING FAR-REACHING VIEWS 650 ft. above sea level. Rural views. 
: DELIGHTFUL UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
Charming House of Character | 3 reception, 6 Ledrooms, 
} 3 bathrooms. 
Formerly a Farmhouse, now reconstructed and modernised at great cost. Main services. 


Central heating. 
Garage for 3 cars. 
Exceptionally attractive well- 
timbered = grounds, including 
tennis and other lawns, minia- 
ture dell with rockeries, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Two splendid Cottages 
available if required. 


Inspected and recommended by: OSBORN & MERCER. (17 318) 
WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


Ina delightful —? district within easy reach of Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
5 





ft. above sea level. South aspect. 
A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, sun parlour, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. A Modern House of 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. character, well planned 


and up to date. 


Garages. Large Barn. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 





The pleasure grounds are a special feature and form a 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
delightful setting for the house Electric light. Central heating. 
. Farmery. Fine range of 
lhe remainder of the land, at present let. is mostly arable, the whole extending to stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 
Charming gardens, finely 
ABOUT 76 ACRES timbered parks, rich = old 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD pasture, ete. 
inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: OSBORN AND For Sale by: OSBORN AND 
MERCER. (17,326) MERCER. (17,267) 
SHROPSHIRE - — —_ at | 
Amidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about WANTED j 650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS. 
2% miles from a market town, | ~ > | 
ee Gare tect MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER have a very An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED considerable number of enquiries from Buyers 
. anxious to purchase small or medium size resi- To be Sold 
BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS dential properties in the country, particularly the 
Frail S secon highs 1a lied regime: 4 bathn ; HOME COUNTIES. | AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF 
all, 3 reception, OC nS, yathrooms. - mee sa i . . , — CHARACTER 
ici ecent advertising of a number of such places 
a a = Ag (mostly sold very quickly) has left MESSRS. with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
5 Cottages. Splendid F Buildi " OSBORN & MERCER with many disappointed = r ‘ 
- wanes pono | applicants, consequently they ask owners who Company’s services. Garage. 


would be interested in taking advantage of what 
is, without doubt, a first-class opportunity of 
effecting a satisfactory — = ag A pte re to 
communicate with them, giving full particulars 

and, if possible, photographs. ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


noe —— Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) 


Finely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 
woodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike 
character. The whole is in hand and extends to 


ABOUT 230 ACRES | 
For Sale by: OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) | 


Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower 
gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, ete. 














JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1, sive 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST. » CIRENCE STE R (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 











By Direction of P. D. Power, Esq. Maiely with Vacant Posse ssion, 


ON THE HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 


Haslemere 6%, miles, Hindhead 3 miles, Churt 1 mile, Grayshott 2 miles. 
“FOLLYFIELD HOUSE,’’ GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD 
3 reception rooms, billiards room, 11 bed and dressing rooms 
3 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. Stabling and garages. 
SQUASH COURT. SWIMMING POOL. 
Chauffeur’s Flat and 11 Cottages (7 let). 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN AND GROUNDS, 
WELL-STOCKED TROUT LAKE 


_— SMALLHOLDING known as BARFORD FARM, with 
ITTAGE RESIDENCE, BUILDINGS and 10 ACRES 


Papen ENT WOODLAND SITE OF 11 ACRES 


TOTAL AREA 58 ACRES APPROXIMATELY 

WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless 

previously sold privately) as a whole or in THREE LOTS 

at FOLLYFIELD HOUSE ~ 9g EDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1942, 
at 2 p.m. 

To be followed immediately by the Sale of a Quantity of 
EXCELLENT FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 
Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale, and also Furniture Catalogues from the Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON — & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Tele. Mayfair 3316/7). 
Solicitors : Messrs. POTTER, CRUNDWELL & BRIDGE, Farnham, Surrey (Tele. Farnham 5204/5 5). 








THE “MOST WONDERFUL LAKELAND SETTING IN THE WORLD 





Sheltering in the Vale of the Derwent 

on the Lake Side, overlooking the most 

magnificent panorama of Lakeland 
Peaks from Helvellyn to Scawfell. 


The house contains 4 beautiful rece ption 
rooms panelled in oak and pine, 

excellent hall giving access to most of 
the rooms, exceptional domestic offices, 
10 well appointed bedrooms including 
complete suite, some with lavatory 
basins, 4 bathrooms, outbuildings, 

which are in first-class order. 


MODERNISED 
XVIIth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


THE GARDENS ARE O 
WONDROUS BEAUTY AND ARE 
RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE 
LENGTH AND BREADTH OF 

ENGLAND. 


N PERFECT CONDITION, STAND- 
ING IN LUXURIOUS GARDENS OF 
“ORMAL AND NATURAL BEAUTY> 
*ARKLAND AND MEADOW, 
‘XTENDING TO APPROXIMATELY For permission to view and more 
detailed particulars apply : JACKSON 
STOPS & STAFF, 15 Bond Street, Leeds. 
(Tel. 31269.) 


67 ACRES 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE 





- SURREY- HANTS BORDERS 


TROLLOPE & SONS 


TABLISHED 17 


25, MOUNT | STREET, ‘GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1_ 


A CHARMING LITTLE 


Station 1% miles. London 30 miles. Near Tunbridge Wells. 
PLEASANT POSITION, SITUATED. 
within 5 minutes’ walk of 4 BEDROOMS, 
viedannane BATHROOM, 
3 reception rooms, bath- 3 RECEPTION. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD—VACANT POSSESSION 


All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


room, 5 bedrooms (several | : A z 
with fitted basins). MAIN Main electric light) and 
SERVICES LARGE | water. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. Very pretty | 
gardens. Kitchen garden. | “ae 
PICTU ay E HOUSE 
WOODLAND. 
In all about Matured Gardens and 
Pasture Field. In all 
Y Aces 5 ACRES 


(D.1168). AML particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, 


Mount Street, 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
_Westminster, ‘®. W.1. 


COTTAGE 


. » 3 a 
NY ares ne domes, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Wi. (A.2827) 








5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CUR’ 


London half an hour by rail 





SU RREY 


High up on the hills. 


MoD 


rooms. 
Stabling. 
| country. 


THE 





T°. BE SOLD OR LET — A 
CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE. Lounzye hall, 
3 reception rooms. Hiulliards room. Excellent offices. 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery, 3 servants’ 
bedrooms. Company’s electricity and central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages. Attractively arranged 
pleasure gardens. 2 orchards. Stabling and farm buildings. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Partic ze from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
Ww. (10,636) 





3 bathroo 


5, Mount 


of rece 


INCLUDING 15 FARMS, MIGHT BE SOLD. 


CURTIS & HE SOR, 5, 


FOR SALE 2,900 ACRES WITH EXTENSIVE 
| WOODLANDS 
SHOOTING LOD( 


OR ABOUT 2, —_ ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART | 
GE. 


Good Mica in the sea and lochs. 
Further particulars from the Agents : 
a 


lIS & HENSON 


~ARGYLLSHIRE 


ERN FURNISHED MANSION to Ict. Suite 

ption rooms, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

Complete domestic quarters. Electric light. 

Charming grounds. Lovely views of surrounding 

Golf, shooting and fishing. Pier and excellent 
anchorage for yachts. 


ISLAND OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 


Particulars from : 


Mount Street, W.1. (16,264) 





ARGYLLSHIRE 


Kingairloch district. 


COMFORTABLE 
. 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
ms. Electric light. Central heating. The Deer 
Forest averages 18 Stags in the season. | 


and including the A 
TOOTS, 
heating. 


3 cottages. 






1z bedrooms, 
Grounds, 


THOUT THE LOD 

Rough shooting. 

CURTIS & HENSON, 
(16,300) 


| mile from tishing in the 
Particulars from: 


Street, Street, W.1. 


N ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE in the 
best part of the Duke of Beaufort's Hunt. 
4 bathrooms. 
Garages and extensive 
Pasture and arable land. 
ABOUT 160 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

River 
CURTIS «& 


Telephones: 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


WILTSHIRE 


Badminton 5 miles. 


“ 5 ha + 





4 reception 
Electric light. Central 
stabling. Farmery and 


Avon, Golf and hunting. 
HENSON, 5, Mount 
(10,837) 














29, Fleet Street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. 





BERKSHIRE 


W hin easy daily reach of London. Situated on high 
ground adjoining well-known woods. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


7 bedroom 


All 


9 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms and billiards 


| 
room. Model domestic offices. |; THE ang al NDs, Se tg § ING OF LAWNS AND 5 bed s. 2 be 2 
KITCHEN GARDEN, EXTEND on ABOUT vedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 
Central heating. Electric light. Company's water. 1 ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £5, 000 


2 GARAGES. COTTAGE (Let). 


THE GROUNDS ARE PLEASANTLY DISPOSED ——— 
AROUND THE HOUSE WITH’ STONE-PAVED 
TERRACE AND LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDENS AND 


SMALL ORCHARD. Clo. 


SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. | 

THE WHOLE COMPRISES ABOUT | 

10 ACRES 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT | 


POSSESSION | 


Full particulars and photographs from : 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover St., Ww, 
(i: Dass 


Full deta 


530} 


Telegraphic Address: 


CONVENIENTLY PLANNED MODERN 


Details from: 


Partial central heating. 
Prolific kitchen garden, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £3,500 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


(Regent 5681) 


WALTON HEATH 


Within easy reach of Golf Course. 


RESIDENCE 


s, 3 reception rooms, 2 bath rooms, 
domestic offices. 


well-titted 


nain services. Central heating. Garage. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover aashaning Ww. a. (13, 543) 


SURREY 


se to Epsom Downs. London 40 minutes. 


Garage. Central heating. 





THOROUGHLY COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and bath room, well-planned 


domestic offices. 

Companies’ services. 

and pleasure garden extending | 
to about 1 ACRE | 


Details 
ils and Photographs from Sole Agents: 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street. W.1. 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND SMALL MEADOW, 






SO 


me SG 


IW 
w.. & 


NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


+ miies from main line station. 


CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, compact 


domestic offices. 


Electric light. Attractive gardens 
with lawns and borders. 


IN ALL 


3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000 


from—FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 

















"T RESIDDER & CO.77, South Audley Street,W1 


**Cornishmen, London.”’ 


*Phone : 
COTSWOLDS 


Grosvenor 2861. *Grams: 


11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. 
PICTURESQUE XVIIIth CENTURY FA OUSE ABSOLUTE BARGAIN 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 2 cottages. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. Magnificent position, 500 ft. 


Be: autifully timbered grounds. Walled kitchengarden. Orchards. 
65 ACRES 

FOR SALE AS WHOLE OR WOULD DIVIDE 

Highly recommende di: TRESIDDER « Co., 77, 











XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Good land (part let). 


South Audley Street, W.1. 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


CHARMING SMALL 
reception, excellent offices, 5/6 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Nice gardens and 
(21,175) 





NEAR HORSHAM, WEST SUSSEX 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Telephone: KEN. 0855 


up. 


COUNTRY HOUSE in perfect repair, all upon 2 floors. 2 
Electric light. Farm buildings. 


30 ACRES—FREEHOLD £4,000 











20 MILES | LONDON 
MALL MANSION 
4 nese 3 good reception. 


SURREY 
IN PARK 


16/20 bedrooms, Main electricity and water. Part 


central heating. Telephone. Garage for 3. Stabling for 6. Excellent Farmhouse. 
2 good cottages. Over 20 Acres Park and Gardens. 
FOR SALE. EARLY POSSESSION. 


Strongly recommended : TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,210) 











Sole Agents. 


CHILTERN HILLS, BETWEEN HIGH WYCOMBE AND ‘THAME 


BEAUTIFUL GENUINE TUDOR PERIOD RESIDENCE. 3 porate, 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
OLD GARDENS AND PADDOCK, OVER 3 ACRES. A JovELY OLD HOUS 
AND GARDEN, FULL OF CHARM AND BEAUTY. 
TEMPTING PRICE FREEHOLD. 


5 exceller 
. LOVEL 
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ite JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 2. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. CLEAR 4% INVESTMENT IN LAND 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
860 ACRES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Let on Annual Tenancies in Five Holdings to produce £592 per annum 
FREE OF TITHE, LAND TAX, DRAINAGE RATE, ETC. 
PRICE £12,450 FREEHOLD 


INCLUDING £270 WORTH OF TIMBER. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tele.: Mayfair 6341.) 





WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


Between Shaftesbury and Blandford. On bus route. 


A PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
BUILT OF BRICK AND FLINT WITH TILED AND SLATED ROOF 


situate close to one of the prettiest villages in the County. 


OAK PANELLED HALL AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM AND 


2 BATHROOMS. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. GARAGES FOR 3 CARS, 
STABLING FOR 5, &¢., AND 2 LIVING ROOMS. PRETTY GARDEN, YEW HEDGES, ORCHARD AND 
PASTURE. IN ALL ABOUT 

8 ACRES 


Price and full particulars of: JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tele.: Mayfair 6341) 


(62,295) 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


__ SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 











IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF WARWICKSHIRE 


9 miles from Stratford-on-Avon. On high ground with extensive views over unspoilt country. 


EXQUISITE ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 
WITH OAK BEAMS AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
CAREFULLY MODERNISED AND IN PERFECT 
ORDER. 

3 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity. 
GARAGE, BARN AND USEFUL 
FARM BUILDINGS. 

GARDENS AND EXCELLENT PASTURE 
LAND. 








Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 





SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


NO CAR NEEDED. 





SURREY HILLS 


MUCH REDUCED IN PRICE 
Near station, shops and bus route. 
Favourite Woldingham District. Only 17 miles from London, 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A MINIATURE 
PARK DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN A WOODLAND SETTING 


Panelled lounge hall, 4 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
GARAGE. 2 GARAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. ENCHANTING TERRACED GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT. 
FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 1 ACRE—FREEHOLD £3,500 
A PERIOD HOME WITH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS | IMMEDIATE SALE URGENTLY DESIRED 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville, House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 


Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. Sackville Street.) Tele.: Regent 2481. 
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23, MOUNT STREE I SON _ & aA). Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 WIL | / Grosvenor 1441. 





A COUNTRY HOME OF SINGULAR CHARM LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


Between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 


40 miles south-west of London. 1 hour by train. 


600 ft. up on sandy soil. 
WITH SUPERB VIEWS 
TO = SOUTH oo 

AUTIFULLY 
: PPOLN’ TED MODERN 
HOUSE, in perfect order, 
IN A LOVELY 
SETTING OF 
WOODL one AND 
PASTURE. 

Spacious hall, 4 | reception 
rooms, 13 bedrooms, 5 luxurious 
bathrooms. 

Garages. 3 modern cottages. 
LOVELY GARDENS : 
WITH HARD COURT Facin due South with BEAUTIFUL VIEWS DIRECTLY 

AND SWIMMING POOL. OVER ASHDOWN FOREST. On bus route. Charming 
modern house, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception. 
Main services. Central Qheating. Garage. Delightful 
NEARLY 40 ACRES. FOR SALE Peg erg 
Illustrated brochure from the Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. BARGAIN AT £4,000 
Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1, 











* LONDON, W.t. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR __@ronvenor 1082-29 


INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY PROPERTIES WITHIN 30 MILES OF LONDON 


_ WALKING DISTANCE OF STATIONS AND BUS SERVICES. NO USAGE OF PETROL NEC ESSARY. 


COOKHAM DEAN BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS MAIDENHEAD | MILE | 
.s Away from Town and River. 
ee. : MODERN HOUSE. 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Garage. 
Pretty es ns intersected by stream (1!, Acres). ONLY 
£3,950 


UNIQUE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE. Adjacent 
village green. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Heating. Garage and secluded garden 
(1 Acre). FREEHOLD £4,250. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON 


ELIGHTFUL PIED-A-TERRE, having magnificent 
views. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Heating. Garage. Garden and larch wood 


SURREY HILLS—600 ft. 

Overlooking large Private Estate. 
REALLY LOVELY HOUSE, in spotless order. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 





(11, Acres). FREEHOLD £3,950. Heating. Garage. Terraced garden (1 ne eee 
: BEECH-CLAD CHILTERNS 
OXSHOTT WOODS RESTORED PERIOD FARMHOUSE : 
LAeour- savine HOUSE, not long erected. REPUTED MENTIONED IN DOMESDAY BOOK. 600 ft. up, near Great Missenden. 

3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. services. 4 recepti 8 bedr s. 3 bathrooms. Electrici ater LD-WORLD COTTAGE, with exposed beams, ete. 
Heating. Garage. A.R. shelter. Well-stocked garden pi jg sore. giro tag coo" gi emg ny O 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
(nearly an acre), CROWN LEASE (94 years), ONLY | GaRDENS. ORCHARDS. ETC. (ABOUT 6 ACRES). | electricity. Garage. | Outbuildings. Matured garden 
£3,850. FREEHOLD £4,300. (about 1 Acre). ONLY £2,500. 





Photos (where possible) of these Houses and Details of other Properties from: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








es JARVIS & CO. —T 
HAYWARDS HEATH ‘** JARVIS, HAYWARDS 


a ESTATE AGENTS, HAY W ARDS HEATH ese 


SUSSEX (NOT IN A RESTRICTED AREA) 
A VERY LARGE SUM OF MONEY HAS BEEN SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS AND THE PROPERTY IS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION WITHOUT ANY FURTHER EXPENDITURE 


Near Haywards Heath and only 60 minutes’ run from door to Victoria by road or rail, with good and cheap taxi service available at station. In the midst of delightful scenery and occupying 
one of the finest positions in the county, 400 ft. above sea level. Commanding wonderful panoramic views of the South Downs. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 17 ACRES (or more) 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF UNIQUE DESIGN 


WITH EVERY POSSIBLE LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE, AND LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED IN EVERY WAY. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, PARK, WOODLANDS, APPROACHED BY DRIVE WITH PICTURESQUE LODGE ENTRANCE. 
4 well-proportioned reception rooms with polished oak floors, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 luxuriously fitted bathrooms, servants’ bathroom, housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, ete. 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ADJOINING 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH STONE FLAGGED TERRACES, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, YOUNG ORCHARD, ENCLOSED KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 
LARGE GREENHOUSE. 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. JARVIS & Co., Haywards Heath. ‘Phone 700. 








Also at 
OTTENHAM COURT RD., W. oO 
TOT ‘a . nee on D 1 M APLE & C : i 5, GRAFTON STREET, "Repcor® 
(Tel. : ) O., TD. MAYFAIR, w.l 685 








NORTHWOOD (MIDDX.) SU RREY VALUATIONS 


Situate in very ATTRACTIVE GARDEN of 1 ACRE, In a lovely part of the county, perfectly secluded 750 ft. up 


with tennis court and good kitchen garden. ATTRACTIVE with a beautiful view. 

HOUSE OF PLEASING DESIGN, Lounge 28 ft. 6 ins. by TO BE SOLD FURNITURE and EFFECTS 

14 ft. 6ins., dining room with oak-panelled walls, 5 lued f I Prob 

bedrooms, bathroom. 2 garages. PRICE £3,850. A CHOICE COUNTRY PROPERTY vaiue or Insurance, Probate, etc. 


Apcais Maris & Co., an shove. approached by a long drive with lodge at entrance, and 





ee situate in very charming gardens, woodland and park-like 
ESHER, SURREY land, in all about 27 ACRES. Panelled hall, 3 reception FU RN ITU RE SALES 
rooms, billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 4 fine bathrooms. a 
FOR SALE. CHOICE MODERN HOUSE with lounge | Company’s electric light, water. Efficient central heating. Conducted in Town and Country 
hall, a dining — — rooms, 6 bedrooms, Good garages, stabling, cottages, all with onan nee St 
2 fine bathrooms. Central heating, etc. Garage 2 cars. LOVELY OLD GARDEN, YEW HEDGES IR aa 
FINE GARDENS, over 1 ACRE. Apply: MAPLE «& Co., PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ETc. Strongly APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 
as above. recommended by MAPLE & Co., "as above. 5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 











(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








BERWICKSHIRE—GREENLAWDEAN 
DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES a 7 a. ESTATE FOR SALE BY omg" rang wee FOR LINEAGE 
LY Cc Farm for Sheep and Cattle. Area about 1,300 Acres. The Farm, Steading, Buildings 
TAD TaD RTL and Cottages are in excellent condition. The — House faces south, or pps ADVERTISEMENTS 
i ‘ extensive views, and contains 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and servants’ . ‘ ner : 
panes Sys accommodation. Electric light. Central heating. Good water supply and modern OF ities | ae UND 
SELECTED LISTS FREE drainage. Garage. Tennis court. Garden, etc. ’ 
RENTAL £610. FEU-DUTY £5 6s. 2d. (For Sale To Let, Wanted, etc.) 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I.. Full particulars may be obtained from: Messrs. ALLAN, DAWSON, SIMPSON AND See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES, 


HAMPTON, W.S., 4, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 2. Or from JOHN D. WOOD PAGE 1210 
ND CO., Estate Agents, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. sad 
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ESTATE 


Phone : Kens. 1490. 
Grams: “ Estate, 
larrods, London.”’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


1942 1215 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet, 
and Haslemere 
Offices. 





FULL OF HEAVY 


Lavatory basins. 
drain 


IN 
GARAGE. 


ALL 





eee 





uy: 





On the outskirts of a village. 


400 YEAR OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


OAK 


FIREPLACES, 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. 


Company's water. 


age. 


DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GARDEN 
WELL-STOCKED WITH VEGETABLES AND FRUIT; 


ABOUT 
USEFUL 


Further details of the Agents : 
(Tele. : 


Telephone. 


c.4 


SUSSEX 


4 miles main line station. 1 hour London, 


1, mile from buses. 


BEAMS, 
ETC. 


INGLENOOK 


Electric light. Main 


1, ACRE 
OUTBUILDINGS. 





ONLY £2,150 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





FINE POSITION. VIEWS OVER FARM ¢3 


CLOSE SURREY DOWNS. Convenient to station, about half hour Town. 





A RESIDENCE OF INFINITE CHARM AND CHARACTER 
IN SECLUDED GROUNDS 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light and 
modern conveniences. Lodge. 2 Garages. Other useful outbuildings. 

THE GARDENS ARE WELL TIMBERED, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, TWO PADDOCKS, VALUABLE 
FRONTAGE, IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS _ 


c.3. 


In one of the choicest parts of this much sought after district. 





A PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


iroo Main drainage. 
Company’s electric light, gas and water. 


Central heating. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, WITH ORNAMENTAL LAWNS AND 
FLOWER BEDS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 
(Tele. : 


GARAGE. 


62/64, Brompton Road, London, $.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


HUNTINGDON, 4 MILES <a 


In beautiful and peaceful surroundings, quite near village and bus route and enjoying a 
delightful country outlook. 

COMFORTABLE WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 

THE SUBJECT OF COMPLETE RENOVATION IN 1939. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, garden room, 5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. Excellent water. Company’s gas for lighting and cooking. 
Main clectricity available. Complete central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Loose 
box. Good outbuildings. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS, with good 
meadowland. In all about 


6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,650 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the 


Agents: HARRODS LTD.. 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. (Tele. : 


Kensington 1490. 


62/64, 
Extn. 809.) 





A FEW MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD “+4 


Sandy soil. Panoramic views. Walking distance of the Station. 









ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 

With entrance and lounge halls, 2 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms 

2 bathrooms. Complete offices. Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. Company's 
water. Gas. Main electric light and drainage. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GARDEN 

ARRANGED WITH TERRACES, INEXPENSIVE IN UPKEEP 

EXTENDING IN ALL TO 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Might be let unfurnished 


AND 


Further details of the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
oe Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 
WESTERHAM AND SEVENOAKS ©? 


Amidst undulating country. % mile from village, 1% miles from station, and only 
20 miles by road to London. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 


IN A BEAUTIFUL POSITION 500 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON SOUTHERN 
SLOPE OF HILL. 4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. Main water, drainage and electricity. Central heating. Garage for 2. Useful 


outbuildings. Well-kept grounds of about 


4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,250 


HOUSE READILY LENDS ITSELF TO ADAPTION FOR COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES, OR COULD EASILY BE DIVIDED FOR THE OCCUPATION OF 


TWO FAMILIES. 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS (8 MILES) c.2 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE MINIATURE ESTATE 


ABOUT 120 ACRES INCLUDING 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Containing : 3 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Small 
farmery. Entrance lodge. 2 cottages. 

VERY FINE LAKE OF 17 ACRES 
(the natural home of wild duck). 

FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT, WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 
GOOD INCOME FROM PRESENT LETTINGS. 
FREEHOLD, £9,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 

(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 808.) 


OF 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.L. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views. 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- 

rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., 

with oak floor and partly oak panelled), 

dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning 

room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 
and partly oak panelled). 


Servants’ Hall. 
Good Domestic Offices. 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


SALE ON TUESDAY NEXT 


OVERLOOKING ONE OF THE 
TRAINING COMMONS. 


SAID TO HAVE COST £45,000, BUT 
FOR A QUICK SALE 


£7,500 WILL BE 
ACCEPTED 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with attractive Modern House, in 
perfect condition, containing : 
12 EXCELLENT BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(all with hot and cold water laid on). 


DORSET 


In aqood residential neighbourhood, at entrance to a popular 
18-hole Golf Course. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A  NORFOLK-STYLE RESIDENCE 
STANDING ON HIGH GROUND AND FITTED WITH 
ALL COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, dining room and lounge with 
beamed ceilings, lounge hall, sun room (with Vita glass 


windows and French windows to garden), kitchen and 
offices. 


2 garages. Heated greenhouse. Workshop. Revolvin 
summerhouse. 
Company's gas, water and electricity. Part central heating 
Ruston boiler. 
WELL LAID OUT AND TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT. 
In all about 
1144 ACRES—PRICE £3,600 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 





WOODLANDS, MEADOWLAND, WITHY AND SPEAR BEDS. 


Particulars of the Sole Agents 








Particulars can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


403 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN HAND WILL BE GIVEN 


previously sold privately). 











WITHIN A FEW MINUTES OF THE CENTRE OF 


NEWMARKET 





SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, ‘A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








BORDERS of the NEW FOREST 


2 miles from Market Town, 11 miles from Bournemouth. 








ots 3 


TO BE SOLD. PICTURESQUE XVTH 
CENTURY THATCHED RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge with open fireplace, hall 
dining room, kitchen. Main water and electricity. Gravel 
soil. Garage and greenhouse. Flower and kitchen gardens. 


34 ACRE.—PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 

(suitable for a gentleman’s residence, 

containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 

basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous 

out-houses, 2 garages. Main water 
and electricity.) 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 

Tastefully arranged Gardens and 

Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 

oak copse, good pastureland, heather 

land; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


37 ACRES 


BARGAIN PRICE £6,750 


Wareham 2 miles. Dorchester 14 miles. Bournemouth 15 miles. 5 miles from the Coast. 


THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
COMPRISING THE WESTERN PORTION OF THE 
WEST HOLME MANOR ESTATE, EAST STOKE, NEAR WAREHAM 
and including TWO IMPORTANT DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS of 168 ACRES and 120 ACRES respectively, EQUIPPED WITH GOOD HOUSES AND FARM BUILDINGS. 
AN EXCELLENT SMALLHOLDING OF ABOUT 34 ACRES. 


2 OTHER SMALLHOLDINGS. AN OLD-WORLD COTTAGE. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


ON COMPLETION. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in 11 LOTS at THE RED LION HOTEL, WAREHAM, on TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1942, at 2.00 p.m. (unless 


Solicitors: Messrs. RAWLINS, Davy & WELLS, Hinton Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


6 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
BATHROOMS. 

3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SUN LOUNGE AND LOGGIA. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. 
GARAGES 
(with living accommodation over). 


3 COTTAGES (one fitted as a small 
private residence). 


CHARMING GROUNDS 
of about 
33, ACRES 


/ 


: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In delightful rural country on the fringe of the 
New Forest. 


ATTRACTIVE THATCHED BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 


CONTAINING 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
OAK-BEAMED DINING AND _ SITTING 
ROOMS, KITCHEN. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH BEDROOM. 


MATURED GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, TWO 
FIELDS. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 2 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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For MAXIMUM RESULTS 
in MINIMUM TIME 


CLEAN YOUR SOIL 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR 











It will not be our fault if YOU ARE disappointed because 
you cannot obtain delivery of a FISHLEIGH ROTARY 
CULTIVATOR. We are still able to offer a limited 
number of these machines for immediate despatch and 
FITTED WITH PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT. BUT ORDERS 
WILL BE DEALT WITH STRICTLY IN ROTATION. 


RECLAIM DERELICT LAND 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE WINCH 





THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE WINCH is working in the hands 
of 26 County War Executive Committees as well as for many 
contractors and private users. It is generally recognised as 
being the most efficient winch of its kind for general land 
reclamation and haulage work. A limited stock enables 
immediate despatch to be made with reference to orders 
placed NOW. 





Double the work in half 
the time and at less cost 





ALL enquiries to : 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
Telephone : BARNSTAPLE 2282 (Two lines) 



































Wilders «\XET 


for 


GRASS 
‘ ILAGE 


“ utlift?” Model C.4 aad 
with P.T.O. drive 







ear field in one operation. . The latest 5ft. cut Model C.4. “Cutlift ’’ supersedes 
ious types, and cuts any grass crop from 3 to 18 inches in height. ‘1! think this equip- 
sf RS 08: See on oe THE PITCH-POLE. The best implement for 
sing short cuts of grass for silage cyjtiyating. Deals with all kinds of soil and 
<ing,”” writes Mr. H. G. Robinson, Midland grassland conditions. Ideal for properly incor- 
‘icultural College. porating fertilisers in the soil. 


JOHN WILDER LTD., READING. ‘Phone: Reading 3204 (2 lines) 








se THE 
oat YreLos 
Cr 
ul 
Ys “Our Fier08 


Protect 


your 


Potatoes 


Blight 


THE BEST SPRAYED FIELDS GIVE 
THE BIGGEST YIELDS — 


Overhaul your potato sprayer now and order 
your spraying materials; or inquire about contract 
spraying from your War Executive Committee. 


SPRAYING IS ADVISED IN THE 
SOUTHERN HALF OF ENGLAND 
AND IN WALES 





e e 

Wet Spraying is best- 
Apply the first spray early in July or as soon as blight 
is reported in your district. 

Give a second spray early in August. Bordeaux and 
Burgundy Mixtures are easily made with powdered or 
‘snow’ copper sulphate. Proprietary brands of potato spray 
that need only to be mixed with water are also Available. 


ee i 
Dry Dusting is useful- 
for large fields where water is not easily available. It should 
be repeated every 10 or 14 days. The dust is best applied 
late in the evening or very early in the morning when 
there is dew on the leaves. 


Up-to-Date and King Edward 
varieties need spraying most. but 
ina bad blight year all varieties 
will benefit. Earth up the rows 
well to protect tubers from blight 


— Write to the Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries, Lindum Hotel, St. 
Annes-on- Sea, Lancs, for Growmore Leaflet 63, ‘Potato Blight on Farms’ 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


an REE Sa SEO 
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ODAY, our big task is to secure maximum 

output from every tractor and farm machine 

we have. That means all round co-operation of 
tractor users, tractor drivers, tractor distributors 
and tractor technicians, each contributing to the 
forward drive. 

You must help yourself, help the other fellow 
and help the Nation to get the best out of farming. 
You must JOIN THE T.U.A. 


HOW IT HELPS 


Founded and managed by practical power farmers, 
the T.U.A. is a non-trading and non-profit making 
organisation which affords its members free opinion on 
legal problems, rationing, etc.—free advice and infor- 
mation on all farm equipment—insurance at lowest 
premiums (tractor third party from 5/- per annum)— 
free supply of illustrated monthly ‘‘ Power Farmer.” 

Annual subscription for farmers and contractors, 
10- per tractor. Drivers Club 10-. Member’s badge 
supplied on 26 deposit. Tractor owners interested 
should 


WRITE TODAY 








for booklet fully describing the 
association’s work and agricul- 
tural policy to The Tractor 
Users Association, Ltd., Lennox 
House, Norfolk Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
























Pe, 
OU will find in the ALLIS- 
CHALMERS range of Wheel and 
Track-Type Tractors just the power 
you require for your farm. Nearly tiie 








of power machinery is behind this 
modern line of Tractors. That is ; 
why you get better design, easier bi eh dy‘ cand ss is 

: : all-pur ever 
operation, finer materials, the most a ccpeaiy the adjustable sce h 
advanced range of models with 13 to model—both front and rear axles for 
108 Drawbar H.P. to choose from. row crop. It gives most economical 
performance,dayin and day out, over 
long periods of time without faltering 


ALLIS-CHALMERS EaMiinanen nt 


Telegrams: “Gyrating, Abbeydore.” 


100 years’ experience in the making 


Tractor Users—Help your neighbour 











Telephone: Pontrilas 258 and 9 (2 lines) 


Longleys 































Ls Built lo Lasi 
‘t, 


SE owners meet wartime conditions with the gre: 

advantage of high-quality construction. The Case i 
built for heavy duty and long service. Repairs and replace 
ments are required at less frequent intervals. When the 
do become necessary, we are doing our utmost to keep a 
machines in operation. 
IMPORTANT. Case owners will assist themselves and sav 
delay by keeping details of special equipment and accessoric 
for quick reference and always quoting TRACTOR number 


ASSOCIATED 
MANUFACTURERS 
Co. (London) Ltd., 
Palace of Industry, 
Wembley, Middx. 
Phone:Wembley 3163 
(4 lines). "Grams: 
Amanco, Phone, 
London, 








A typical Auto-Recorder Installation. 


perfected machine milking! 


The Auto-Recorder is universally acknowledged to be the finest 
system of milking yet invented. Housing the plant complete with 
dairying equipment in one Milking Shed it assures centralised working, 
economy and cleanliness. 





The plant is designed in every detail for simplified operation and 
labour-saving. One Master Tap Control governs all the processes 
from the milking of the cows to the delivery of the cooled milk into the 
churns or bottles. Milk is produced under entirely hygienic conditions 
and clean milk and consistent high yields are assured. 


Messrs. R. H. Boorman & Sons, of Stonecroft Farm, Wadhurst, write : 
** We have found your Auto-Recorder milking plant a great success. It is economical 
in use, easy to keep clean and operate, and efficient in every way. Our congratu- 
lations on your having achieved such a high standard of perfection."’ 


Let us give you practical proof of labour-saving, efficiency and economy, 
by showing you a Gascoigne Plant under actual working conditions. 
You can there form your own clear judgment of its outstanding 
advantages, and note how such an installation on your farm would 
materially help to solve your war-time labour problems. No 
obligation entailed, so write NOW for particulars and Booklets. 


GASCOIGNES (Reading) LTD. (C.L. Dept) 
GASCOIGNE HOUSE, Berkeley Avenue, READING. 
Telephone : Reading 5067-8-9. Telegrams : ‘‘ Gascoignes Reading.”’ 


Makers of the well-known Auto-Recorder, Auto-Releaser, Bucket Type, 10/20 Milker, and ’ 
Outdoor Bail milking plants. Deferred Terms arranged if required. 








Ne _ 
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“*... thefarmer’s right hand 
at harvest time... tackling 
the most difficult crops 
with ease ... unrivalled for 
efficiency and durability ”’ 





1 





ihe ever reliable 
MASSEY-HARRIS BINDERS 


MASSEY: HARRIS associated with BLACKSTONE 


OFFICES: MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS ROAD, SALE, MANCHESTER 


Do you qualify [-|_ GLETRAC |- 
fora I= crawler tractors 


REE STRAW PULP 











I 
tL 
I 
il 


The Ministry of Agriculture will supply farmers 
with Straw Pulp plants, delivered and erected free 


of charge, where suitable conditions exist. 
Two of the essentials are — 


1. At least twelve tons of straw or thresher waste 
st ould be available for pulping. 


2. There must be a winter supply of water of 600 
g llons a day, flowing at not less than 100 gallons 


Know the advantages of owning a Cletrac — 
investigate and you will find it the ideal tractor 
for your post war plans. Power, dependability, 





a: hour. . versatility and economy make the Cletrac in- 
: 7 dispensable on farms and particularly on large 
F: mers able to comply with these conditions should estates. Write for particulars. 


m ke immediate contact with their War Agricultural 


E ecutive Committee. The feeding stuffs position next 
w iter will be serious. The only supplies you can rely m= 
u on are those produced on your own farm. 


24 CLIFTON HOUSE - EUSTON RD - N.W.f - EUSTON 5361 
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@A Tailored Suit is excellent 
value for your coupons. From 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s Suits 
Salon, ground floor, comes the 
smartly Tailored Suit pictured on 
the left. The Coat is in Harris 
Tweed, cut on lines similar to a 
man’s sports jacket. It is worn 
with a grey flannel skirt. In 
several contrasting shades. In 
two sizes, priced at seventeen 
and a half guineas. At Marshall 
and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, 
London, W.|1. 








The Tailor-made on right is in Angora 
fancy double check Tweed, buttoning down 
centre from a neat collar. In three sizes, 
priced at thirteen and a half guineas. 
Marshall & Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W.1. 


Country customers are asked to send 2}d. stamp 
for our catalogue. 


TT 








JAILOR SUITS By 
MARSHALL GW SNELGROVE_ 
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Harlip 


THE MARCHIONESS OF NORTHAMPTON 


The Marchioness of Northampton, whose marriage took place last week, is the youngest daughter of 
Mr. David R. Heaton, D.S.O., of Brookfield, Crownhill, South Devon, and the late Mrs. Isa Heaton 
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THE MILK CHAMPIONSHIP 


R. HUDSON’S new and ingenious 

scheme for a County Milk Cham- 

pionship shows that he does not 

anticipate that half a million more 
acres under the plough will make it impossible 
for dairy farmers to go on increasing their yield. 
Recent figures have been most encouraging. In 
April England and Wales produced 89,000,000 
gallons, compared with 86,000,000 last year. 
In May the figure rose to between 110 and 
111 millions as against 103 million gallons in 
May of 1941. In Mr. Hudson’s opinion, however, 
there is still plenty of room for greater increases 
to follow. Every county in England and Wales 
has already been set a milk production target 
representing a 5 per cent. increase on last year. 
But there is no reason why those increases 
should not be greater, and the contest inaugur- 
ated last week should stir local patriotism to its 
depths—at a time when the struggles for the 
County Cricket Championship are remembered 
only through the haze of battle. For the purpose 
of the Milk Championship the counties of 
England and Wales have been divided into six 
Regional Milk Leagues, each of which will 
compete for a silver “‘ National Victory Churn.” 
All the counties in all the leagues will compete 
for the national championship which carries 
with it a trophy awarded annually by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. The measure 
of success will be the percentage of increased 
production: a figure which, fortunately, can 
easily be produced in every case by the Milk 
Marketing Board. The Board will supply from 
time to time League tables showing the “ points”’ 
gained by the respective counties and their 
positions at the end of the various quarters. 
The struggle should be an exciting one and the 
finish close enough to satisfy the most inveterate 
seeker after sensation. 


ARMY FOOD PRODUCTION 


GOOD deal has been said and written by 
landowners and farmers during the past 

few weeks regarding the disturbance of normal 
farming operations caused by the ‘"'u. Depart- 
ment’s requisitioning of agricultural land for 
Army training. ‘‘Scorched earth by all means 
when really necessary,’’ says Mr. T. C. Dugdale, 
for instance, “‘but do not let us be misled into 
making troubles of our own.’’ The simplest 
answer is that the Ministry of Agriculture are 
always consulted when battle schools and train- 
ing areas are delimited, but that there is also 
another (and more positive) side to the question 
appears from an article Potato Growing by the 
Army, which appears on page 1234. From 
this it will be seen that the War Department 
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and the Army are making their own by no means 
insignificant contribution to food production. 
Many of us can remember the work done in 
France by the Army in growing vegetables 
during the last war. In this country to-day 
there is—to take only the case of potatoes— 
every possible type of scheme for raising the 
crop on Army land. They range from plots of 
a few square yards near anti-aircraft gun sites 
to blocks of 50 acres in training camps. 
One of the most striking achievements is that 
of a division which expects to provide itself with 
its green vegetable ration for six months from 
200 acres of waste land cleared and cultivated 
by soldiers during the past winter. 


THANK YOU FOR DELPHINIUMS 
To CyNTHIA 
HIS rhyme must thank you for the gift 

You left in dusty town to-day— 
Delphiniums in a lordly sheaf, 
So proudly tall and gay. 
Each spive sounds a note of blue 
From night-sky bass to treble noon 
In octaves of pure loveliness, 
A symphony for June. 
They hold the memories of calm 
Enchanted seas round sainted lands, 
The changing sapphire and jade 
About Iona’s sands. 
And once again I tread the aisles 
Of Canterbury’s soaring nave 
And see the broken blue lights fall 
On sculptured faces grave. 
Blue seas, blue skies you brought to me, 
Blue flames that leap from driftwood fires, 
So bravely glad, they speak of you, 
My dear, these shining spires. 

WINIFRED LETTs. 


YOUTH AND EDUCATION 
HE widely canvassed topic of the public 
schools’ future was only one of the projects 
for post-war education touched on in Mr. R. A. 
Butler’s suggestive review in the House last 


week. Indeed, it took its proper place in the 
general perspective. The debate being in 


committee of supply, members were debarred 
from introducing red herrings in the shape of 
proposals for fresh legislation, and had to be 
content for the planning of a great advance of 
education to pass through an exploratory phase. 
The sending out of three most important patrols 
was announced: the Youth Advisory Council, 
to consolidate the progress made by the National 
Youth Committee; an enquiry under Dr. 
McNair on the supply and training of teachers 
(in which Mr. Butler foreshadowed a return to 
the old type of all-round man with leadership 
and character in place of the academic); and 
another under Lord Fleming on “‘extending the 
facilities of boarding-school education.’’ It yet 
remains to be found how great is the real popular 
demand for entry to public schools or to new 
State boarding-schools; there is a _ strong 
prejudice for day-school education. Moreover, 
before a general advance is possible, a vast 
amount of consolidation and actual leeway must 
be made up behind the front, if only in the 
hundreds of old-fashioned and _ depressing 
elementary schools. The ideal Mr. Butler 
envisages is the extension of educational influ- 
ence, if not of full-time schooling, up to 18, 
largely through the Youth Movement and 
collaboration with employers, with the school- 
leaving age raised as soon as possible. One of 
the soundest suggestions, it may be held, was 
made by Captain Cobb, who suggested a school- 
leaving age of 16, compulsory part-time educa- 
tion from 16 to 18, and then at least a year of 
compulsory national service. The magnificent 
physical type of young manhood—and woman- 
hood—now being produced by the Services is 
infinitely worth while maintaining. 


“IMPROVEMENT” AT BADMINTON 
HE recent ‘‘Demonstration”’ staged at 
Badminton Park gave the Gloucestershire 
War Agricultural Committee an opportunity to 
show what strides are being made under their 
guidance to increase arable production. It must 
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have been abundantly evident to the many 
visitors what wonders the plough can work 
in a stronghold of ‘“‘permanent”’ pasture. 
Of the 1,200 acres of mediocre grass land the 
Park contains, nearly half have now been 
ploughed and cropped for war-time productio 
There must have been many present on 
that lovely June day, however, who were thin! - 
ing not entirely about Gloucester’s part 
war-time food production but about the pa 
which Badminton and other great land 
properties might have to play in the future [{ 
British agriculture. A rather different on 
perhaps, from that generally associated wit 
that park. There will not be so much room 
spare in an England which fills in the interstic 
between cities and airfields. But the Duke 
Beaufort has shown how the old propertie 
treated in the manner of the ‘ Improvers 
may yet take their proper place in the pattern « 
post-war agriculture and play the rdle in region: 
farming which Raynham and Holkham playe 
in Norfolk in the eighteenth century. TI! 
““Demonstration’’ has lessons for all of us, bi 
particularly for those who wring their hanc 
uselessly over the growing plague of Civ 
servants and statisticians. Farming by Whit« 
hall, from Whitehall and for Whitehall may n 
be as inevitable as it seems. 


1 
t 
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LONDON TO BE 


Y the autumn, plans for the reconstructio: 
of London look like taking a big strid 
forward. Lord Portal has stated that the fina 
reports of the Uthwatt and Scott Committees 
on which all physical replanning must depend, 
are “‘nearing completion,’’ and, on the same 
authority, the actual plans of the City Corpora 
tion and L.C.C. are in an advanced stage. 
Moreover, the Royal Academy Committee’s 
plans are then to be publicly exhibited. These, 
though produced unofficially by a group of 
leading architects under Sir Edwin Lutyens, are 
based on the broad lines recommended by the 
Bressey-Lutyens Report on the Highway 
Development Survey, actually adopted by the 
Ministry of Transport before the war. Lord 
Samuel was certainly right in saying in the 
House of Lords that ‘“‘they were most striking 
and will arouse public enthusiasm” and in 
hoping that it will be possible for the result of 
two years’ work by the leading artists of the 
day to be brought together with the City’s 
and L.C.C.’s proposals. Lord Portal’s announce- 
ment that a plan is also to be worked out for 
the London environs is no less welcome. Here 
again the Bressey Report provides the adopted 
main traffic routes, but the findings of the Scott 
and Barlow Committees on the Distribution of 
Industry will play a large part in the result. 
An aspect about which the public will be 
anxious is the reservation of Open spaces on 
London’s periphery—such as the Tillingbourne 
Valley below the Surrey downs. The choice of 
Professor Abercrombie to be responsible for the 
plan is encouraging in every respect. 





STRAWBERRIES PLAIN 


ERHAPS the lack”of cream is most be- 
moaned at strawberry time, but cream is 
not the fruit’s only possible accompaniment. 
The French still enjoy wine and sugar with 
strawberries—a mixture no more practicable to- 
day, but which had many adherents in England 
100-300 years ago. In Tudor times strawberries 
were often eaten green, with pepper and salt. 
Earlier still they were regarded as medicine, 
and strawberry juice mixed with mutton broth 
was prescribed for dental and oral ailments. 
Within relatively modern times strawberries 
have been eaten—at least once—with potatoes : 
it is recorded that when Carlyle and Alcott 
breakfasted together, both fruit and vegetables 
were served, and Alcott mashed them into one, 
whereupon Carlyle put down his knife and fork 
to storm round the table. Apparently no- 
body knows when strawberries and cream 
were first wed, ‘but there is a_ tradition 
that Cardinal Wolsey enjoyed the familia1 
combination on the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
and that he promptly introduced it to Englanc 
at a banquet given soon afterwards at Hampton 
Court Palace. 
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NOTES... 
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Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


WAS interested to see in the issue of 
Country LiFe of May 22, a reproduction 
of an old sporting print showing Scottish 
terriers taking part in a ptarmigan shoot. 
yield to no one in my admiration of this 
ighland breed, and I am willing to credit it 
ith any number of good qualities and to give 
the fullest marks for possessing the sporting 
stinct, but I should have thought the Scottie 
as far too much of an individualist and much 
0 certain of his own rightness in all things ever 
» become a satisfactory gun-dog, a calling 
hich necessitates the subordination of the 
nine instinct to human wishes. This is not 
ecause of his inability to learn, for the ordinary 
orking Scottie—not the dog-faced baboon 
ype of the show-bench—has as good a brain 
s any breed, but it has always seemed to me 
hat the Scotsman differs from other dogs in 
hat he does not admit that master is always 
ight. He works things out for himself, and in 
is pawky Highland way decides sometimes 
hat master’s methods are all wrong and that 
ie can do things far better working on his own 
ines. 

From the situation depicted in the very 
ttractive print it would seem the ptarmigan 
were most thoroughly flushed by four Scotties 
and two White Wests in full cry, but whether the 
beautifully turned out Highlander, complete 
with dress sporran and hampered by plaid, 
managed to get a bird down seems extremely 
doubtful seeing that from the position of the 
dogs the covey must have got up at a 70-yard 
rise at least. In fact, the Scotties are behaving 
exactly as I should expect, and perhaps it is 
just as well the print is not one of a pair, as 
| should not care to see a true-to-life picture 
of this hard-mouthed, alligator-jawed breed 
retrieving a bird in a cloud of feathers. The 
only time my Scottie obliged me by retrieving 
a bird it required a skilled ornithologist to 
discover what variety it was. 

In case admirers of the Scottish terrier 
should take these critical remarks to heart, 
[ may say I have been owned by various 
Scotties for over 30 years, and nothing would 
induce me to change my favourite breed for 
any other variety of dog. As an intelligent 
companion, true friend and member of the 
family, he has no equal, but [ am yet to be 
convinced he makes the ideal gun-dog. 

* * 
* 

CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Albert Wade, 

has sent me a glossary entitled Salmon 
and Sea Trout Synonyms, which is, so far as 
one can see, a very complete list of all the many 
names—local and otherwise—given to these 
two varieties of fish. The grilse, it is noted, has 
no fewer than seven different nicknames or 
pseudonyms under which he hides his identity 
n certain parts of the British Isles, and the 
\uthor clears up one point which puzzles anglers 
ccasionally, and this is the fact that the peal 
»f Devon is the sea-trout, but the peal of Ireland 
s the grilse. With the Irishman salmo trutta is 
ilways the White trout and nothing else. The 
ocal Welsh name for this fish, the sewin, 
iccording to Mr. Wade, is applied to the sea- 
rout, whatever his size, but in some parts of 
he Principality it is used only to describe those 
iveraging between % and 34 1b. One of the 
nysteries of this migrant fish, which I have 

ever understood, is why in some rivers the 
utumn run will consist only of monsters round 
bout the 8-Ib. mark and in another river not 
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so many miles away the average fish will be 
herring-sized. 

The author has dealt only with salmo salar 
and salmo trutta, but does not venture into the 
more difficult problem of salmo fario—the 
ordinary Brown trout—and its many varieties, 
or rather types, such as ferox, levenensis, 
stomachicus, nigripinnis and others. With 
regard to these many subdivisions of the Brown 
trout I believe there is one school of thought 
in the ichthyological world which holds the 
view there is only one breed of favio and the 
difference in colour, shape and other details of 
the various types is due solely to climate, water 
and feeding. 

An exception, which goes to upset rather 
than prove this rule, is Lough Melvin in the 
north of Ireland, where four distinct varieties 
may with luck be caught in one day and on one 
beat. They are nigripinnis, which is the Black 
trout or sonnaghan, stomachicus, the brilliantly- 
coloured gillaroo, ferox, and the ordinary Brown 
trout. It may be argued the ferox is merely an 
old Brown trout who has adopted nasty 
cannibal habits, but it is difficult to explain 
away the sombre black and grey sonnaghan and 
the gaudy crimson and gold gillaroo with his 
chicken’s gizzard for the digestion of water 
snails. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER very informative little pamphlet 
of a similar nature, which I carry with me 
always when shore and marsh shooting, is that 
written by Sir Thomas Russell Pasha, the well- 
known Commandant of Cairo Police. This takes 
the form of a small pocket book in which the 
various distinguishing features of the many 
wild duck are tabulated. Most shore shooters 
experience little difficulty in identifying the 
drakes of the different species owing to the 
marked colouring on head, neck and wing, but 
the ducks are not so easy. As a Case in point, 
one might quote the females of the mallard, 
gadwall, pintail and widgeon, which have all 
more or less uniform brown colouring and which 
at first sight look very much alike, though the 
pintail may be longer in the neck than any 
other species and the gadwall has the chestnut 
shoulder patch. A glance at the little pamphlet 
will show that the mallard has orange feet, the 
widgeon lead grey, the pintail black, and the 
gadwall willow-yellow, and to assist further in 
identification the same marked difference in 
colouring occurs in the bills. 

In Egypt it is essential to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the many duck because, 
owing to the fact that they are very plentiful, 
the greater part of the bag is given away at 
the end of the day, and it is the rule to present 
the most palatable to one’s best friends and the 
great and influential, and those of a fishy 
nature to mere acquaintances and “ no accounts ”’ 
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~ Douglas Went 
HALL, WORMINGFORD, ESSEX 


—something on the principle of mallard and 
pintail for Pashas and shoveller and ferruginous 
for small fry. To receive a present of a pair of 
the attractive, but very herring-flavoured Tufted 
duck is to realise that one’s handicap in the 

social stakes has been reduced. 

¥* * 
* 

CTUALLY it is very difficult to lay down 
general hard and fast rules about the 
flavour of wild duck, as this varies with locali- 
ties, and, more particularly, with the conditions 
under which birds have been living during the 
preceding two months or so. As a Case in point, 
one might quote the shoveller: in Egypt he is 
graded very low for imparting an odour when 
cooked which suggests a billy goat, but in some 
parts of Ireland he is considered superior even 
to the mallard. The pintail is usually excellent, 
but the widgeon on the other hand may be the 
fishiest-flavoured of all our duck, or in the top 
grade and bracketed with the mallard and teal. 
The Ferruginous, or White-eyed duck, a rare 
visitant, may be struck off the edible list on 
sight for, despite his glorious black, white and 
chestnut plumage, he eats like a seven day-old 


hake. 


* * 
* 


HE drawback to an intensely dry hot spell 

in early spring is the almost inevitable 
moorland fire, which burns more fiercely and 
rapidly than usual owing to the fact that there 
is no green bracken or new growth to check it. 
Two of the recognised breeding haunts of the 
Dartford warbler were burnt out in the early 
part of May by particularly fierce fires on 
Hyde Heath, Wareham, and on the north- 
western corner of the New Forest, but it is some 
sort of satisfaction to record that in the latter 
area the usual pair had not been noticed this 
year. The Hyde Heath fire, fanned by a strong 
easterly gale, swept across over a mile of 
country almost as fast as a man can run, burnt 
out a rhododendron drive, and destroyed in its 
track hundreds of young Scotch firs well up 
to pit-prop size. 

Besides distracted small birds driven from 
their nests and young, there was a very great 
number of foxes afoot, among them an 
enormous dog fox without a brush, which looked 
rather like a hyena in consequence, and 
following the foxes were many Roe deer, which 
did not break cover until the flames were close 
behind them. The loss of bird life in a rapidly 
travelling fire of this description when fanned 
by a strong wind must be very considerable, 
for not only are all nests destroyed but many of 
the parent birds as well. It was noticed after 
the first terrified flight from the fire that several 
flew back gallantly to return to their nests, 
and were caught aloft by sudden gusts of heat, 
which the wind at times blew high enough to 
wither the topmost leaves of full-sized oaks. 
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A PASS THROUG 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Written and Illustrated by 
G. BERNARD WOOD 


HOUGH there are, in Britain, 

no great natural features that, 

like the Alps and Himalayas, 

have separated races and civili- 
sations, insurmountable save for a few 
tenuous mountain passes, there are very 
definite ‘‘ divides,’’ to cross which still 
gives the sensation of entering another 
land. Some of these are still crossed by 
little-frequented tracks but for which a 
district would have been cut oft from the 
outside world. Of these the Buttertubs 
Pass is one of the most impressive. 

In recent vears it has been ** tamed” 
somewhat ; no longer is its sinuous and 
(in places) precipitous course among the 
Pennines marked by the loose stones that 
pained the feet of wayvfarers from remote 
times till the beginning of the present 
century. Yet, though originally fashioned 
as an approach, however mean, to the 
outposts of English life, the Pass itself 
can never really be civilised. It is too 
elemental, almost an inviolable work of 
Nature. 

Short, as passes go, it links the 
green, pastoral slopes around Hawes in 
Upper Wensleydale with the bleak 
solitudes of Upper Swaledale. Even to- 
day you have only to traverse the Pass 
from Thwaite in Swaledale to Hawes, to 
realise what it has meant and still means 
to “Swardill’”’ (Swaledale) folk. Once it 


was the inlet of life’s necessaries; latterly 
it has also become a_ thoroughfare of 
dales’ culture. 

There are other roads leading from 
Thwaite and its neighbour-villages, eld 
and Muker—one careering eastwards to 
Richmond, another westwards to Kirkby 
Stephen, vet another, though it be little 
more than a rough track, meeting the 
Roman road across Stainmore. But the 
very existence of the Buttertubs Pass 
seems to declare a peculiar affinity 
between yeomen and peasantry of the 
wilder reaches of the sister dales. Its 
rugged character corresponds to some- 
thing in theirown nature. In any case, 
Hawes is the nearest market town and 
shopping centre, and who among born 
ddlesfolk would demur at a nine- or ten- 
mile jaunt across the intervening hills! 

From valley level the track winds 
steeply upwards from Thwaite to a 
height of 1,600 ft. or 1,700 ft. Lovely 
Seat (2,213 ft.) on the left vies in majesty 
with Great Shunnor Fell (2,340 ft.), its 
neighbour on the west. Beyond, the 
mountains of Westmorland and Cumber- 
land open up in purple glory, while to the 
south flat-topped Ingleborough and its 
satellite hills fill the distant landscape 
with soft greys and blues. Overhead the 
silence is broken by curlew and lapwing. 

The curious features that give the 
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(Above) ONE OF YORKSHIRE’S 
PRETTIEST WATERFALLS, HARDRAW 
FORCE, WENSLEYDALE 


(Left) THWAITE, IN THE ‘“ BLEAK 
SOLITUDES ” OF UPPER SWALEDALE 


Pass its strange name are at your feet, just 
before the summit is reached. They are hal! 
a dozen vertical fissures in the limestone, each 
with a wide, cavernous mouth menacing the 
unwary. The track dodges between them with 
perfect nonchalance. 

Beautiful mosses, ferns and an odd rowan 
tree or two draw mysterious sustenance from 
between the crevices, at the surface, but within 
allis gloom. The deepest “ buttertub’’ descends 
however, for a mere 100 ft. or so. A native of 
the district once told me how, as a boy, he had 
often been lowered by rope into one or other o! 
these incipient pot-holes. He would always 
find there a perfect record—a ‘‘calendar’’ il 
you like—of many successive seasons, the ‘“ bed’ 
of the fissure being covered to some depth wit! 
alternate layers of frozen snow which the 
summers’ sun had failed to reach and rowa! 
leaves. 

Near the summit wooden posts punctuate 
the roadside; they are the wayfarers’ guide 
when snows obliterate the unfenced, tortuous 
track. Not a single habitation breaks the 
sternness of the Pass until Hardraw, at valle, 
level again, is reached. A tiny village, it vet 
possesses two great attractions—the Green 
Dragon, an ancient inn which has welcomec 
generations of weary wayfarers freshly dow! 
from the heights, and a waterfall—Hardraw 
Force—ranking as one of Yorkshire’s prettiest. 
Another serpentine mile or so and you set foot 
in Hawes, leaving behind at last the track 
whose beginnings in history are a matter fo 
conjecture, but whose necessity none can 
gainsay. 

It is tempting to let imagination loose 
among the varied traffic that must have toiled 
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BUTTERTUBS PASS, LOOKING TOWARDS INGLEBOROUGH 


With its satellite hills Ingleborough “ fills the landscape with soft greys and blues a 


over the Buttertubs Pass through the 
centuries : Scandinavian settlers who 
named those twin sentinels, Lovely 
Seat and Shunnor Fell, and a score 
of other places in the neighbourhood; 
footsore soldiery ; wandering packmen 
and pedlars; shepherds; lead-miners, 
and perhaps a few who traded in the 
silver once extracted from Swaledale 
mines (at Hurst). 


The advent of motoring ulti- 
mately gave the Pass a better road- 
surface and a new type of traffic, but 
it has not banished the ancient glory 
of the place. Any Whitsuntide in 
peace-time you would find the Pass 
‘“busy’’ with Hawes folk tramping 

driving over to Keld for the 

nual sports, while in winter and 
pring the bands for which Keld, 
‘uker and other Swaledale villages 
» renowned would return the com- 
ment by carting their instruments 
trumpets, euphoniums and all— 
er the Buttertubs to give a resound- 
performance at Hawes, Askrigg 
Bainbridge. 


Dales’ cheeses, now with the 
vernment stamp on them, pass 
and fro by the lorry load, and an 
asional artist comes hither to 
ture for city dwellers, something 
the magic of Pennine solitudes. 
ary Buttertubs, remote, inhospit- 

(save to those who love her 
ids), and a serious challenge to 
ry kind of wayfarer, yet through 

1 a microcosm of English country 


LIMESTONE COLUMNS IN ONE OF THE BUTTERTUBS 
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TORNADOES AND WATER-SPOUTS 


of a 
sight. 


O the onlooker the formation 

tornado is an awe-inspiring 

From the darkened sky a _ funnel- 

shaped mass descends and swings 
back and forth over the earth like a gigantic 
elephant’s trunk. When the dangling funnel 
touches the ground the tornado is fully de- 
veloped. The area covered by the funnel or 
tornado is not great. Sometimes its diameter 
is only 50 yards. It seldom exceeds a quarter of 
a mile. 

Tornadoes are not often experienced in 
Britain. One occurred at Birmingham in 1931, 
killing one person and doing much damage to 
property. In 1928 a small tornado crossed 
London from Victoria to Euston and caused 
damage estimated at £20,000. 

Tornadoes occur most often in the southern 
regions of the United States, and especially in 
the Mississippi valley, during hot weather. 
But occasionally tornadoes can be produced 





Every organisation and home in the country is 
SAVING WASTE PAPER 


Are you? The need for salvage of every scrap 
is 
GREATER THAN EVER 


artificially. Many were observed to form over 
the fires which devastated Tokio after the great 
earthquake in 1923. When a fire destroyed 
several million barrels of oil in California, 
several tornadoes were formed, one of them 
sufficiently powerful to carry a cottage for 
50 yards and then drop it, completely wrecked. 

Tornadoes normally occur in the afternoon, 
but they have been known to form as early as 
8.30 in the morning. When they occur in the 
evening, however, they are nearly always 
continuations of earlier ones. They do not 
last very long—usually less than an hour— 
but they can cause almost unbelievable havoc 
within a few minutes. They speed across the 
countryside at the rate of 40-50 miles an hour, 
roaring like an express train. One that swept 
across some of the couthern States in 1925 
killed 695 people, injured 2,027, and destroyed 
property worth nearly £3,500,000. 

The air composing a tornado whirls at a 
tremendous speed. So far it has been impossible 
to measure it, as no instrument has yet been 
devised which is strong enough to withstand 
the shock, though recently an instrument 
successfully recorded a wind of some 240 miles 





By FRANK W. LANE 


an hour. There seems to 
be general agreement 
among meteorologists, 


however, that a maximum 
speed of about 300 miles 
an hour is sometimes 
reached. Some experts 
have put it as high as 500 
miles an hour. What such 
speeds mean can best be 
appreciated by studying 
the damage done. Entire 
houses, to say nothing of 
human beings, cattle and 
horses, have been lifted 
bodily into the air and 
carried various distances. 
The tyre of a cart which 
was once torn to pieces in 
the air was later found 
three-quarters of a mile 
away. Even iron bridges 
have been wrenched from 
their foundations. During 
a tornado in South Africa 
sheets of corrugated iron 
were ripped from two 
strongly constructed sheds, 
bent like pieces of crumpled 


paper and carried long 
distances. 
The force of a tor- 


nado often turns otherwise 
harmless objects into 
bullets with great powers 
of penetration. Wooden 
splinters are driven clean 
through solid boards; corn- 
stalks have been known to 
penetrate doors and fence 
posts and stick out like 
whiskers; wooden boards 
have been driven into 
metal and nails have 
been driven head first into solid objects. During 
a tornado at Calcutta a bamboo cane is reported 
to have pierced a wall 6 ft. thick, made of mud 
faced on both sides with brick. When a tornado 
struck a city in Illinois a few years ago a hard- 
pine pole forced its way through an 18-in. poplar 
tree. A wooden plank pierced another tree to 
a distance of 8ins. It was fixed in so firmly 
that a man could sit on the protruding end. 
Although it has been said that no man- 
made structure can withstand a tornado, and 


TORNADO WHICH OCCURRED NEAR GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA, IN JUNE, 1930 
The pictures show the cone forming in the clouds, the fully-developed funnel coming to earth and the striking of a farmhouse, which 


appeared to explode 





WATER-SPOUT WHICH TRAVELLED 14 MILES ON 


A SASKATCHEWAN LAKE 


that the only barrier to its progress is a mountain 
range, S. D. Flora, who was for 35 years a 
meteorologist of the U.S. Weather Bureau in 
Kansas, says that a modern reinforced steel and 
concrete building offers good protection. 
Apparently the best way to seek safety in such 
a building is to crouch against one of the inside 
partitions. 

Mr. Flora also gives the following useful 
advice to anyone who is overtaken by a tornado 
in the open: “The best thing is to lie down ina 
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WATER-SPOUT ABOUT A MILE OFF THE SHORE OF FLORIDA IN AUGUST, 1940 


tch or gulley, the deeper the better. But in 
ich a crisis you can’t be too particular. I 
| new a man and his wife who were trapped in 
storm near Topeka. They crouched in a 
,allow excavation that had been used for 
ring apples, and although it was not more 
than 3ft. deep, they escaped injury, while 
their house and barns were carried away. If 
you have no other alternative, 
run as fast as you can to 
the north-west, at right 


angles to the movement of 
the storm. When the tornado 
is only a few hundred yards 
in width it is possible to evade 


it in this manner.’’ In 
“tornado country’ special 
basements, similar to our air- 
raid shelters, are built in the 
houses. Subterranean vaults 
are also resorted to when a 
tornado is known to. be 
approaching. 

Queer tricks are some- 
times played by tornadoes. 
\ chicken was once stripped 
of its feathers but was not 
killed. A horse was lifted up, 
carried several hundred feet 
and then dropped. It was 
alive and almost uninjured. 
(A hurricane once carried 
two dry-land mountain tor- 
toises, weighing about 100 Ib. 
each, across the Gulf of 
Florida, a distance of about 
20 miles!) A woman was 
milking some cows in a barn 


When this central tube of the tornado passes 
over a house it} removes some of the outside 
air pressure. The air inside the house 
cannot escape quickly enough through door 
and windows and the house consequently 
explodes, just as a tomato with an unpunctured 
skin explodes when baked. 

When the atmospheric conditions for a 





when a tornado picked up the 
barn and carried it away. 
Neither the woman nor the 
cows were injured. The 
eadmaster of a school in 
irginia was in the school 
all when a tornado struck. 
he next thing he remembers 
standing knee deep in a 
nd 75ft. from where the 
uilding had been (an eye- 
itness saw it disappear), 
iaken and frightened but 
nhurt. 

But it is not only the 
hirling winds of the tornado 
hich cause wholesale devas- 
tion. In the centre of the 
innel pressure is reduced by 
e centrifugal force of the 
irl, A partial vacuum is 
us formed in which air 
‘essure is reduced consider- 
ly, perhaps by ten per cent. 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE YANGTSE RIVER—A WATER-SPOUT 


SEEN FROM AN AMERICAN WARSHIP 


tornado occur over the sea or a large sheet of 
water, the result is a water-spout. A large 
volume of water is.seldom, if ever, drawn up to 
the clouds; it is the condensation of the water 
vapour in the air within the core of the funnel 
which causes the water-spout to look like a huge 
pillar of water moving across the ocean. The water 
which falls from a water-spout is perfectly fresh. 

Where the water-spout 
touches the sea the surface is 
agitated and spray is lifted up, 
although what mariners calla 
high sea is seldom caused. 
Sometimes a column of water 
is drawn up to a height of 20 ft. 

A water-spout that 
crosses water and ends over 
the land is undoubtedly the 
explanation of so-called rains 
of fishes. The enormous 
suction in the centre of the 
spout is quite capable of 
lifting shoals of small fish 
swimming near the surface, 
carrying them for miles and 
then dropping them on the 
land. Swarms of frogs have 
thus been picked up from 
inland waters and deposited 
elsewhere. A whirlwind that 
passed over an orange grove 
near Naples carried away 
large numbers of the fruit 
and many of the oranges 
were rained down on a roof a 
considerable distance away. 

A water-spout does not 
normally last very long, the 
usual time being between ten 
minutes and half an hour. 
The upper portion of the 
spout is often observed to 
travel at a different rate from 
the base. Water-spouts fre- 
quently occur in groups of 
two or three or even more. 

The danger to vessels in 
the neighbourhood of a water- 
spout is due to the strong 
winds which surround the 
core of the _ spout. The 
smaller deck-gear can be 
stripped off by the force of 
the wind, although no serious 
damage is usually done to 
large ships. Smaller craft, 
however, are occasionally 
wrecked by this tornado of 
the sea. 

(The pictures illustrating 
this article have been supplied 
by the U.S. Weather Bureau.) 
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ELEVEN POINTS FOR A LAND CHARTER 


ANY changes of great importance 
in the management and use of land 
have come about since the outbreak 
of the war. It is natural, therefore, 

that not only those who have a direct connection 
with agriculture, but the general public as well, 
should ask the question—what is to be the 
position and proper function of the land in the 
future, not merely under war conditions, but 
after the war? Should private ownership of land 
continue, or should the State become universal 
owner? 

The advocates of State ownership have 
perhaps been the most active in the publication 
of books and articles in the Press. They are 
for the most part men whose experience and 
training have been in the political sphere, in 
Government service or in educational and 
teaching work. There are few supporters of 
the State ownership policy among men who 
have had to earn their living on the land. 

It is a commonplace assertion with the 
advocates of nationalisation that the private 
ownership of land, and the landlord and tenant 
system, have broken down, and that the land- 
owner is no longer able to fulfil his proper 
function in maintaining the fixed equipment 
for the land and carrying out various essential 
improvements. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


There is a danger that by constant repeti- 
tion statements such as these should come to 
be accepted as true. Actually they have little 
foundation. It would almost seem, from the 
opinions expressed by some writers, that 
land nationalisation would automatically bring 
prosperity to agriculture. The fact is that neither 
the State ownership of land, nor owner-occupier 
tenure, nor the landlord and tenant system, 
however well organised, can bring prosperity 
to agriculture.unless there is an assured market 
for the produce at prices adequate to give a 
reasonable standard of living to those engaged 
in the industry. The landlord and tenant system 
has been fairly general during the past half- 
century, during which time there happen to 
have been several periods of severe agricultural 
depression and low prices. These periods of 
depression would have been equally serious, 
probably more serious, had the land been held 
mainly by occupying owners. Under State 


INSTRUCTION IN HEDGE-LAYING—ONE OF THE WORKS 
FRESH CAPITAL IS NEEDED 


By SIR JOHN MILNE HOME 


ownership some relief or assistance would have 
been just as necessary. 

In the last quarter of a century there has 
been a large increase in the number of owner- 
occupiers, and on the whole this has been all 
to the good. There are many owner-occupiers 
of outstanding business capacity farming up 
to a high standard. It can scarcely be shown, 
however, that the average standard of efficiency 
and production is any higher among occupying 
owners than among tenant farmers. 

The State, local authorities, educational 
trusts, colleges, etc., own considerable areas of 
land. Can it be said that the standard of 
management and cultivation is higher, or that 
the tenants are any better off or more prosperous 
in these areas, than on any well-managed 
private estate? What is quite certain is that 
the costs of management are very much higher 
than on private estates. 


NEED FOR SKILLED MANAGEMENT 


It is well to keep these facts in mind when 
considering the question of land ownership. At 
the same time it would be incorrect to say that 
all is well with private ownership and the 
landlord and tenant system. There are defects 
and weaknesses which must be admitted, and 
which require to be dealt with if maximum 
production is to be obtained. There are estates 
which at present are not adequately fulfilling 
their proper functions. They are not the majority 
and are apt to be conspicuous rather than the 
larger number which are reasonably well 
managed or are administered with an exceptional 
degree of efficiency. 

It is still insufficiently realised, especially 
by the town-dweller, that the proper manage- 
ment of a landed estate demands a high degree 
of business and financial capacity, and a long 
training in many branches of science and 
practical work. Above all, it requires constant 
application and attention to detail. The same 
qualities are, no doubt, necessary for the success 
of any business, but the circumstances are in 
fact somewhat different. 

Inefficient management in a factory or a 
shop will soon result in financial troubles, and 
the business is brought to an end. The capital 
invested may be partly or wholly lost, and 
temporary or local unemployment may _ be 
caused. Normally the workers are absorbed 





FOR WHICH 





into similar business under more energetic a1 
capable management. The consequences of t! 
mismanagement of a landed estate are slow 
in operation, but in the end the results mi y 
be more serious from the national point 
view—a diminishing rural population, unde - 
production, and a deterioration of soil fertilit 

The true strength of our country lies in , 
prosperous countryside with production fro 1 


- oe 


—s 


agriculture, forestry and_ all subsidia 
industries at the highest possible econon 
level consistent with the maintenance 


improvement of soil fertility, upon which t! > 
whole structure ultimately rests. It is mx 
important that this should be fully understoc | 
by Parliament and by the country. 


A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Landowners cannot fairly be blamed f 
the national neglect of agriculture which co 
tinued for a long period previous to the wz 
The nation, through Parliament, must acce; | 
responsibility for the direction of British ag - 
culture, which should be removed from part , 
politics. 

Landowners and farmers have been mace 
to submit to a large measure of State contro 
during the war. Some of this control may have 
to continue after the war. It will be generally 
acknowledged by landowners that ownership 
(under the: Crown) carries with it responsibility 
for the right use and management of the land. 
The State is already a large landowner, and it 
may have to acquire still more land for certain 
specific purposes. Such acquisition would be 
gradual and natural, and very different from 
wholesale nationalisation, which would inevit- 
ably bring confusion and disorganisation for a 
time. 

The provision of better housing and equip- 
ment can only be re-started after the war. 
It will not be done any more quickly by the 
State than by private owners, and it will cer- 
tainly be done more economically and efficiently 
by the latter. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


Parliament and the general public may 
ask, and are entitled to ask from those having 
personal knowledge of land problems: “If you 
are opposed to the acquisition of all land by 
the State, what are your alternative proposals 
and what legislation do you suggest?’’ These 
are fair, if difficult, questions, and they must 
be faced by those who believe in private owner- 
ship as opposed to universal State ownership. 

It is not possible, within the scope of a 
single article, to deal adequately with the 
answers, but the following are salient points : 

(1) Landowners should state formally their 
realisation that ownership carries with it an 
obligation to see that the land is put to the 
best possible use in the national interest, and 
that this obligation comes before any personal 
or selfish interest. 

(2) The acquisition of land by the Sta‘ 
should be restricted to specific purposes, a1 
limited so far as possible. Land so acquired 
should be used to the best possible advantag». 
At the present time some land taken over b' 
the Government does not show the best exam] 
as regards utilisation. 

(3) Fresh capital is needed to put into lai 
in order to bring it up to the maximum of pr 
ductive capacity. This capital is required part 
by owners and partly by tenants. It shou 
be supplied as far as possible by the existi 
sources—banks, agricultural loan corporatio1 
etc. If any advances are made under Sta 2 
guarantee, these should be strictly safeguarde 
The main directions of capital expenditure a ¢ 
likely to be housing of rural workers and t 
improvement of smaller farmhouses. T 
improvement of and additions to existing fat 
buildings, tile drainage, open drains and wat« 
courses, roads, bridges, water supplies a 
river and stream embankments; fencing, a 
especially the renovation of hedges by skill 1 
hedgers and stone walls by dykers; applicati: 1 
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lime and phosphates; bracken cutting too is 
major importance in some districts. 

(4) Subsidies are at present given for rural 
housing, drainage, water supplies, lime, and 
brocken-cutting. It is not suggested that these 
sh uld be amended or altered unless possibly 
as regards housing, where circumstances have 
en irely altered since the Housing (Rural 
\W rkers) Act was first passed. 


‘HE QUESTION OF MORTGAGES 
(5) If the new capital for necessary im- 
vements is to be forthcoming, the question 
of estate mortgages must be faced, and an 
al -ration of the existing law would be necessary 
N new borrowing upon the security of “land”’ 
(y xich would require to be carefully defined) 
st uld be permitted except for improvements 
sth as are recognised for land improvement 
re t charges. These would include all items 
m ntioned under (3) above. Power to borrow 
w uld also have to be allowed to meet taxes 
w ich are levied on capital, such as death 
d cies. All such permitted borrowing to be rent 
c! urged for periods appropriate to the nature 
o che improvement. Borrowing,on the security 
0 agricultural land for personal or private 
p rposes would thus become invalid. There 
\ uld require to be an excepticn in the case 
o ‘houses”’ not forming part of an agricultural 
ject. All existing mortgages to be subject 
a sinking fund scheme requiring the extinc- 
n of debt within a specified period, say 
3 years. If Government borrowing is main- 

ned at 2% per cent. and 3 per cent. it would 

reasonable that these advances for land 
ii.provements should be financed at similar 
r: tes of interest. 


LOCAL CONTROL 

(6) An executive authority, possibly of 
the nature of the existing Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees, to be set up in each county 
or group of counties, for the purpose of seeing 
that the land within its area was being properly 
used and maintained. Fairly wide powers to 
be given to encourage or insist upon economic 
improvement outlay. There would require to 
be an authoritative appeal tribunal. 

(7) The Executive Authority would deal 
with all cases of under-farming or bad farming 
whether by owner-occupiers or by tenants. 
The law at present is much too weak in this 
respect, and if the powers formerly in the hands 
of the owner are not to be restored, then the 
necessary powers should be exercised by some 
authority of sufficient impartiality and ex- 
perience. 

(8) Much has already been done to deal 
with the serious lime deficiencies in agricultural 
soils, and to a lesser extent the phosphate 
deficiencies. If agricultural land is to be raised 
to and maintained at its maximum standard 
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A SECTION OF WORCESTER AVENUE, 


1229 





BADMINTON PARK 


Ploughed up and re-seeded last summer. this yielded two foldings of sheep last autumn 


and a heavy crop of hay on June 4. 


During the same period an adjoining untouched 


plot produced one meagre grazing of poor quality 


of fertility, steps must be taken to see that lime 
and phosphate deficiencies do not start to pile 
up again. Lime can be produced in unlimited 
quantities in Great Britain, whereas our home 
production of phosphates is limited to basic 
slag. It may be that the phosphate problem is 
the larger of the two. 

It might be found necessary for the 
Executive Authority to lay down for certain 
holdings a fixed minimum quantity of both 
lime and phosphates to be annually applied. 
It is assumed that the existing grant for lime 
under the Land Fertility Scheme will be con- 
tinued for some time to come. 


GENERAL POLICY 


(9) General estate policy and management 
would not seem to call for direction or control 
from the Executive Authority, but might quite 
properly be subject to approval by the Ministry 
of Agriculture (and the Department of 
Agriculture in Scotland). The well-managed, 





\ GREAT ESTATE TURNED TO HUNDRED PER CENT. PRODUCTION 


‘ther section of Worcester Avenue: rowing and splitting during the recent Gloucestershire 
War Agricultural Committee’s demonstration 


efficient estate should have nothing to fear in 
this respect, and would be entitled to security. 

(10) Landowners would have to comply 
with certain requirements for the management 
of woodlands. These have been outlined and 
approved by the Royal Scottish Forestry 
Society and the Royal English Forestry Society, 
and need not be further referred to here. 

(11) The question of rabbits is of first 
importance both to agriculture and forestry. 
Adequate steps to deal with the rabbit pest 
require to be taken, and given agreement how 
this is to be done, the task will not be so diffi- 
cult as is sometimes imasined. 

These proposals do not profess to be com- 
plete or comprehensive. They may not be 
approved by some landowners. They may be 
open to criticism and arouse controversy. It 
is maintained, however, that private ownership 
of land is not only still possible, but has some- 
thing better to offer than land nationalisation. 


ATTENTION TO DETAIL 

State ownership would inevitably be very 
costly in management, and cumbersome and 
dilatory in practice. It would be impossible 
to secure that local attention to detail which is 
so necessary in land management, coupled with 
strict financial control. Decisions about com- 
paratively small matters would be held up for 
long periods waiting for authority from higher 
officials controlling finance. Moreover the per- 
sonal and individual contact, which is so all- 
important in the industry, would be entirely 
lost when ownership became quite impersonal. 

That State ownership of land is necessary 
or desirable for its best cultivation is contra- 
dicted by the experience of most European 
countries. Varying degrees of control and 
supervision are exercised in order to ensure 
that the individual, whether as owner or 
occupier of the land, makes the most of the 
land entrusted to him, but the land remains in 
private ownership. 

In conclusion, the question of the size of 
holdings may be briefly referred to. We have 
had in the past large and small farms, small 
holdings, market gardens and allotments. All 
have a useful place, and meet the varving needs 
of individuals. A policy directed to any forcible 
change would be costly and unwise. There is 
room in all parts of our country for every size 
and type of holding, developed as the skill and 
enterprise of the occupier may direct. 

Next week’s article in this series will be by 
Sir George Courthope, M.P. 
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THE MILL COTTAGE AND THE GARDEN 


OCKHAM MILL, RIPLEY, SURREY 


THE HOME OF LADY STOKES 


A simple and charming garden made during the last 10 years, where water and vegetation are happily 
combined to provide a picturesque surround to a transformed mill-house 


HANGING economic con- 
ditions are being reflected 
in many of our ways of 
living in these days, but 

probably they are nowhere better 
revealed than in the style of garden 
that has grown up in our midst 
during the last quarter of a century. 
When, in 1914, in the words of one 
of the greatest of our Foreign 
Secretaries, the lamps began to go 
out all over Europe, never to be lit 
again for a generation or more, thie 
period of the grand garden had 
virtually come to its end. In its 
place has been created a new ty; 
of garden, without the imposing 
size and grandeur of its predecesscr 
more in keeping with present-d 
tastes and restricted finances, but 
less charming and beautiful. The 
can be little doubt that the smal : 
garden of to-day, possibly likely 
shrink even more in size, affords 
much greater degree of interest a 
pleasure than the magnificence 0. < 
Versailles which, although it m y 
impress with its ostentation a 
magnitude and its general p " 
fection everywhere, yet lacks | 
the qualities for simple pleast ° 
and refreshment of mind. It is 
the garden of moderate size, ch«” 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE COTTAGE FROM OVER THE LOWER STREAM ished and tended by its own 
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WHERE HOUSE AND GARDEN THE FORMAL PAVED TERRACE ON THE 


LONG BORDER FLANKING THE LAWN, FROM THE SOUTH 
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Buddleia 





MILL STREAM. 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE LOWER STREAM, LEADING TO THE ENTRANCE 


DOOR 








THE LOWER STREAM BELOW THE COTTAGE 


alternifolia affords a charming picture in early summer when its graceful 


arching stems are garlanded with clusters of violet 
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that the true message of the garden is to be 
received, and the real delights of gardening and the 
companionship of growing things are to be found. 

Just such a garden is that at Ockham Mill, 
where Lady Stokes has, in the short space of 10 years, 
transformed what was formerly a neglected swamp 
and derelict field into a garden rich in charm and 
beauty and full of interest to the plant-lovor, 
Although situated barely a mile or so from the bi sy 
traffic artery from London to Guildford, and abc ut 
the same distance from Ripley and the Royal Hor ‘i- 
cultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, Ockham M |], 
picturesquely clustered in a group of  buildir ss 
comprising Ockham Court and Ockham Mill Far 4, 
enjoys a quiet and secluded position that might > 
many more miles than the 21 that it is from Hy |e 
Park Corner. If little definite seems to be kno: n 
of its history, it is clear from occasional referen: »s 
that the mill has its roots deep in the past, and tl it 
the mill-house, which Lady Stokes has made ir o 
such a delightful and comfortable cottage, can cla n 
an age of at least some 250 years. 

Until 10 years ago, when Lady Stokes to 
possession of the mill-house, little or no attempt h 
been made to make a garden. An overgrown swar p 
is hardly an inspiring site to the garden-maker, b t 
the natural lie of the land and the existing natui 1 
features in the form of some trees and the mi|- 
stream, which flows through the garden, final y 
making its way into the River Wey, seemed to afford 
opportunities for good gardening, and of these the 
owner has not been slow to take advantage. The 
accompanying illustrations show better than words 
that the gardening is just right for the place; not 
asserting itself over-much, but doing its own part 
with a restful, quiet charm that has a right relation 
to the picturesque old cottage. 

The house stands on a strip of ground between 
the upper and lower mill-streams, the banks and 
margins of which afford ample scope for indulging 
to the full in that most fascinating of all aspects of 
gardening—waterside gardening. Those who have 
followed recent developments in modern gardening 
fashions cannot fail to have perceived the increasing 
interest in this branch of the art, and in the sur- 
roundings of Ockham Mill we see waterside gardening 
at its best, where good use has been made of all the 
more homely flowers that flourish by the water, in 
groups and masses large enough to afford a telling 
picture. In its general furnishing it reveals Lady 
Stokes both as a plant collector of discrimination 
and as a picture-maker—that happy combination 
which most of us strive to attain in our garden- 
making but which few achieve. 

On its south side, the cottage is given just that 
right degree of formality which links building and 
garden, by the paved terrace, which provides an 
ideal place for sitting out in summer. Various 
climbers, including the lovely evergreen, Clematis 
Armandii, Magnolia grandiflora, wistaria and roses 
clothe the south wall of the cottage, while in the 
narrow border beneath, several dwarf shrubby things 
form an excellent foundation planting. From the 
terrace, a parterre of lawn slopes down to the stream, 
broken in its middle by a line of mill-stones inset in 
the grass which form the path to the front door. 
Wide borders filled with a variety of ornamental 
shrubs and trees, among which the cherries and crob 
apples, Forsythia spectabilis, Viburnum fragra is 
and V. Carlesii are noteworthy, margin the streai 
which is crossed at two points by simple wood 
bridges. As a groundwork to the shrub grours, 
masses of simple hardy flowers, forget-me-no’s, 
primulas like Wanda and Julia, peonies, iris¢s, 
marigolds, etc., supplemented by drifts of daffod 's 
and fritillaries, form a fine carpet of colour, and 
one point a most charming and picturesque incide 
is provided in early summer by Buddleia alternifo! :, 
its slender stems strung with clusters of violet flow: 
arching gracefully over the water. 

To the south of the stream lies a long, rectangu 
formal lawn enclosed on its two long sides by wi 
flower borders in which delphiniums, peonies, lup 
and poppies play a notable part in the sumnr ° 
display, supplemented by many other herbacec 
things and annuals, all set off to advantage by 
wide ribbon edging of Nepeta. Groups of shrubs : 
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THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER BY THE MAIN LAWN IN THE BORDER OF 
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HiGH SUMMER WHEN THE DELPHINIUMS ARE IN THEIR SIDE OF 


FULL SPLENDOUR 


efiectively introduced here to 
provide variety and contrast in 
texture as well as in colouring, 
and along the boundary fence 
Cydonia has been planted and 
is now beginning to form an 
attractive and effective orna- 
mental flowering hedge. 

From the terrace by the 
cottage, a path flanked by 
borders well filled with a variety 
of spring and summer flowers, 
among which peonies and 
forget-me-nots are® dominant, 
leads round behind the cottage 
to the upper main stream 
fringed on one side by generous 
plantings of hardy flowers and 
on the other by a line of tall 
willows. A bridge over the 
stream leads the visitor still 
farther on to the lake lying to 
the south-west of the cottage, 
and framed in a_ picturesque 
seiting of trees and _ pasture. 
Irises, loosestrife, marsh mari- 
go ds, globe flowers, geraniums, 
an! a host of other moisture- 
lo ing plants fringe the waters 
of the lake, supplemented by 
dy ts of ornamental grasses and 
rll ies presenting a series of 
de ghtful pictures throughout 
tl late spring and summer, 

n the scene is one of luxuri- 

growth and rich colouring. 

Flowering shrubs and trees 

their quota of beauty to 

picturesque effects by the 
erside, and, in the partial 
de which they afford, 
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THE 


POPPIES ON THE OTHER 
GORGEOUS PICTURE IN 


KARLY SUMMER 


providing many _ attractive 
incidents in early summer 
when they are companioned by 
tall bush roses. Spreading pads 
of water - lilies adorned with 
their exquisitely sculptured 
blooms, float at anchor near 
the margins in company with 
other aquatics like the arrow- 
head and blue’ Pontederia, 
while above all, giving 
character and romance to the 
whole wide landscape of water 
and vegetation, tower the 
shaggy crowns of several Scotch 
pines whose red stems shine 
like burnished gold in the 
slanting rays of the western sun. 

Everywhere in the garden 
there is evidence of vigilant 
personal care, both as regards 
the culture of the plants and in 
their arrangement, and _ that 
intimate fellowship which makes 
a garden one of the happiest 
possessions, especially in these 
anxious days. As the seasons 
succeed each other, new pictures 
of flower beauty are revealed in 
constant succession, and if the 
climax of the display is perhaps 
attained in high summer when 
the delphiniums and _ poppies 
and all the aristocrats of the 
waterside are in their full tide 
of loveliness, the general scene 
is no less charming at other 
seasons when garden and land- 
scape merge into a harmonious 
whole—a tribute to the success 
which has attended the efforts 


gloves have established A view from the west end of the lake, the moist margins of which are of the owner as a garden-maker. 
nselvyes, and spread about, gay in summer with wild geraniums, irises, loosestrife, rushes and grasses G. C. TAYLOR. 
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POTATO-GROWING BY THE ARMY 


By 


T is of urgent national importance that the 
potato crop this year shall be the maxi- 
mum possible. The announcement about 
fixed prices and its counterpart, a subsidy 

for the grower, came late, but probably had 
little influence on the land put down to pota- 
toes. Definite information earlier would have 
served to ease the minds of growers. The aim 
of this form of control is to protect the consumer 
and at the same time assure the grower a reason- 
able margin over the cost of production. 

At a time of food scarcity the potato is 
the most valuable crop that can be grown. 
Indeed, with the exception of sugar beet, it 
produces more human food per acre than any 
other crop on British farms. It has the ad- 
ditional advantage that it needs no elaborate 
manufacturing process like that involved in the 
production of sugar. Further, it can, if necessary, 
be used as a principal article of food. Any 
surplus is equally valuable for cattle. 

If for a moment we turn to the Great War 
we find Germany could not have gone into the 
fourth year without the potato, and it formed 
practically a third of the diet of her civilian 
population. Germany had planned that on a 
long-term policy. For some years before she 
had grown potatoes much in excess of normal 
requirements and large auantities were used in 
stock feed and in industry, for instance for 
starch manufacture and distilling. When 
cereals became in shorter supply there was a 
switch-over to more potatoes in human diet. 
The German percentage of potatoes to other 
crops was five times higher than the British, 
and it became an important factor in the war. 
Besides our need for more potatoes as the most 
convenient form of reserve vegetable food for 
human beings we must consider its importance 
for cattle. Again it is possible to reduce live- 
stock—especially pigs and sheep—and to balance 
up by growing more potatoes. 

The increased production of potatoes is 
not of course without its problems. Some of 
the newly ploughed land has the wireworm 
menace, a dull rainy season favours disease, 
the crop is bulky and problems of storage and 
transport arise. But against this it has much in 
its favour in addition to its food value. In 
particular it is an excellent cleaning crop, it 
does well on new land too rich in stored-up 
fertility for successful corn-growing, it is not 
damaged to any extent by birds and the planting 
season can be extended moderately late. 

It is not surprising therefore that all over 
the country potato-planting has recently been 
the most noticeable activity. There is a feature 
about it that brings home the fact, even in the 


most peaceful and isolated parts of the country- . 


side, that we are atywar, and that is the number 


PLOUGHING AND PLANTING 


ON A LARGE 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. JULYAN 





SPREADING FERTILISER FOR AN ARMY 


of khaki-clad figures engaged on the work. 
Many of these are soldiers lent to the farmers 
under the military labour assistance scheme, 
which proved so helpful during last year’s 
harvest. 

Planting, however, is by no means confined 
to farms. There the soldiers are seen to be help- 
ing civilians, but on some thousands of acres 
of War Department land they are carrying out 
the Army Food Production Scheme. This 
scheme was introduced on January 1, 1941, 
and had a most successful initial year. The 
troops put some 5,857 acres of formerly idle 
land into production. Besides greatly aiding 
the country’s food supply the scheme proved 
financially successful and resulted in some 
£30,000 of profits being shared between the 
Treasury and the units doing the cultivation 
work. 

No acreage figures are yet available for 
this year, but it is safe to say that the 1941 total 
has been greatly exceeded. Potatoes occupy 
approximately half the acreage under Army 


working. It is a good crop for the Army to 
grow. Green crops are very useful, and it is 


an advantage to grow them and save handling 
and delay in delivery. Financially they give 
a much better return than potatoes. But the 
Army grows crops when there are no more 
pressing duties, and potatoes need less atten- 
tion. Besides, the exigencies of the Service 
often call units out on training or for moves 
to other locations just at the critical time for 
a growing crop, and potatoes are among the 


ARMY FOOD-PRODUCTION SITE. 





POTATO CROP 


n. 


crops which suffer least from lack of attent 

On Army land there is every possible type 
of potato-growing scheme—a small anti-aircraft 
gun site may have a plot of a square yard or so, 
while some of the training camps have as much 
as 50 acres in a single block. Between the two 
there is every conceivable variety in size. Then 
again the Army has a vast number of requisi- 
tioned buildings, ranging from the cottage to 
the castle, and with corresponding gardens. In 
these, potatoes will be found taking their place 
in the general scheme but probably occupying 
a greater part of the garden than in peace-time, 
for all luxury crops are ruled out and the potato 
gets the lion’s share of the extra ground. 

In one such garden with several spare 
frames the gardener proudly announced that 
a dish of potatoes was ready during the second 
week in May and that was not in a part of the 
country with an early season. But the Army 
activity in potato production is concerned 
almost solely with the main-crop variety, and 
those in favour appear to be Majestic, Arran 
Banner, Gladstone, King Edward, and Kert’s 
Pink, while many others also find a place. 

It may be asked how is the planting done. 
By far the greater part is done entirely by hand 
on relatively small plots, for though there are 
a few Army farms and several large-scale camp 
food-production sites, the scheme is generally 
on an allotment basis. It is safe to assume that 
more men than ever before are getting practical 
experience in potato-planting through theArmy’s 
activity, for, except in special circumstances of 


(Right) PLANTING IN A CAMP GARi EN 







































large gardens of requisitioned property, the 
Army has no permanent  food-production 
personnel. 

The scheme is in essentials a voluntary one 
for spare time, and units keen on making their 
enceavours a success rope in every available 
man at some time or other. From the production 
po it of view much better results would doubt- 
les. be obtained by organising the growing of 
foc: with a general nucleus of men who are 
ski ed landworkers in civilian life, and giving 
the n the casual assistance of units when it is 
av. lable and at rush seasons. But it is not one 
of he primary purposes of the Army to grow 
foci. If a man is unfitted to carry out his 
du es as a soldier he is normally discharged 
an sent back to a civilian occupation, and fit 
me i cannot be spared to form an agricultural 
col ipany. 

All that the Army has set out to do is to 
prc luce as much food as possible without en- 
crc ching on its normal programme. The 
slo an “‘Food is a munition of war—grow it”’ 
ha: gone forth to everybody, and the Army has 
res onded just as the civilian population has 
do 2. The policy of the Army over land is to 
rel ase to civilian farmers or market gardeners 
all that is not essential to Army training and 
ot! er needs. But there must inevitably be much 
th: ¢ for reasons of security or special circum- 

















PINE SHOOTS BEFORE AND AFTER 
BY SQUIRRELS 








NSTRUCTED bythe Ministry of Agricul- 

ture, War Agricultural Committees are 
waging war on the Grey squirrel, but its 
extermination is much harder to achieve 
than that of the rabbit, which assists in its own 
destruction by living in buries, where it can be 
gassed, ferreted and trapped; also, it can be 
snared on grass lands. 

Grey squirrels, which live mainly in trees, 
though occasionally in rabbit buries, especially 
cha'k ones, are not only excessively wary and 
cunning, but also past-masters in the art of 
con ealment. They will hide in any oak or 
ash tree, lying flat and immobile on the top of 
an) thick branch, well camouflaged by the 
lit n moss and bark and practically invisible 
fro. below; they are content to lie for an 
un! aited period if they suspect danger. They 
als. .ave the habit, on seeing danger, of running 
up rees and into Green or Great Spotted 
wo .peckers’ holes. Once trees are in leaf, 
od in their favour are greatly increased. 
Th the best times of year to destroy them are 
au’ nn, as the leaves fall, and winter, when they 
pas much time in cold weather in their dreys. 
fh males appear to be usually alone, but a 
dre may contain four or five females. 

‘rom a forestry point of view, the damage 
the do is very great and varied. With adult 
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BEING NIBBLED 





stances cannot be so released, and if any of this 
is idle the Army Agricultural Scheme aims at 
bringing it into its programme. 

Then again the Army is sometimes forced 
to requisition land it does not want. If a 
house is requisitioned and the owner has to 
find alternative accommodation at a distance, 
the garden is usually not wanted by him and 
he says: “If you take my house you must take 
my garden.’’ Before the introduction of the 
agricultural Scheme the Army had to employ 
men in such gardens to keep them in order to 
prevent dilapidation claims on release, but 
such gardens now form a very important part 
of the scheme. 

The potatoes grown will be consumed by 
the Army with a corresponding reduction on 
the demands from civilian growers. This is a 
direct aid to the country’s food situation, and 
the use locally will result in the saving of much 
handling and transport. 

In the later stages of the last war Army 
agriculture became of immense importance, 
more especially in France and in other theatres 
of war. Production was on a vast scale, and 
there is no doubt it was a vital factor in releasing 
transport for other urgent purposes. The Army 
Council appointed a committee with Viscount 
Harcourt as chairman to help the work and 
co-ordinate the activities. In March, 1918, the 


A FOE TO YOUNG TREES 
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following instruction was issued: ‘“‘The Army 
Council desire to impress upon all ranks the 
need of increasing the supply of food and of 
growing it where it will be consumed, thereby 
reducing transport. Every opportunity should 
be taken to cultivate land in and adjacent to 
barracks, camps, command depots and hos- 
pitals.”’ 

To-day there is a similar objective, and 
officers with agricultural experience have been 
appointed in all commands whose duties are 
set out in an Army Council instruction the 
first paragraph of which reads: ‘‘In order to 
add to the food supplies of the nation steps 
will be taken to ensure that all land which is 
occupied by the War Department and which 
can be cultivated, shall be cultivated. In par- 
ticular, in requisitioned houses with gardens 
attached, if the owners cannot continue culti- 
vation, and if the gardens are not let for culti- 
vation, the soldier occupants will cultivate 
them.”’ 

If the Army can be made self-supporting 
in potatoes and green vegetables, the civilian 
population will have greater reserves. Thus 
the Army in cultivating its land under a full 
training programme, and great difficulties, 
is not only helping its own food supply 
but indirectly greatly assisting the families 
at home. 





PINE CONES SHOWING STAGES OF DESTRUCTION 


BY THE GREY SQUIRREL 


conifers they bite off seed cones, especially 
spruce and Scotch, as they ripen, and many 
are left to rot on the ground, seed. thus being 
wasted. In other cases they nip off the tips of 


branches wholesale and leave them lying 
uneaten. Corsican pines seem a favourite tree. 
Beneath a specimen tree in a park of P. Pinaster, 
107 ends of branches lay, with only six eaten, 
and this was the work of a single female squirrel, 
which was found in the leafy drey in the 
fork of an isolated oak about 60 yards away, 
and shot. 

In the spring Grey squirrels are apt to eat 
ard tear off the sap bark of young beech and 
sycamore trees, eating it all round, and the 
tree dies. A mixed plantation of young Spruce 
firs—some 15 ft. high—which I inspected had 
the leader shoots nipped off. Their habit in 
April and May of tearing off long strips of the 
soft bark of Wellingtonia trees, by running up 
one side and down the other, does not harm the 
tree and would appear to be the result of an 
early sexual display only. 

In the autumn and winter they consume 
acorns, beech mast and Spanish chestnuts, 
thus to a great extent preventing the natural 
regeneration of these hard woods. Where they 
live near walled-in gardens or orchards, they 
steal any kind of fruit available, coming at 





dawn and carrying away more than they 
consume on the spot, but often failing to eat 
what they remove. Beans and peas are popular, 
whether in a garden or on farm lands; one 
instance was reported of over three acres of 
field peas being nipped off and of most of the 
pods being left lying. Even ripening wheat is 
not safe. In parts of the south of England the 
squirrels have torn the thatch off wheat ricks 
near woods to get at the corn. 

Whether their habit of taking eggs is 
general or merely individual is uncertain, but 
even birds’ nests are taken at times. 

Grey squirrels often appear to have a species 
of migratory movement in autumn, and certain 
woods are suddenly invaded for a time and then 
deserted.° These movements may be caused by 
shortage of food elsewhere, but in America, 
according to Mr. A. D. Middleton, the squirrels 
have definite migration periods. 

The Grey squirrel is now so widely estab- 
lished in many counties in England (in 1929, 
1,011 were killed in Burnham Wood and 1,521 
in Wychwood) that it is highly improbable it 
will ever be extinguished entirely, and, though 
periodical outbreaks of disease would help, these 
outbreaks, which are due to over-population, 
may be less likely to occur where their numbers 
are kept down by shooting and trapping. 
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“PRACTICE DRIVES ME MAD” 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD. DARWIN 


HERE is, naturally and properly, so 

little golfing news now that we devour 

any crumb with eagerness. There- 

fore, | suppose that a good many 
people noticed a little item of news concerning 
the P.G.A. Championship of America which 
corresponds to our News of the World tournament 
and is the only tournament to be played in the 
United States this summer. In the second round 
Ben Hogan was eight up on Ky Laffoon at the 
end of the first eighteen holes, having gone 
round in 66. Thereupon Laffoon offered to 
scratch in order that his opponent might have 
a little repose and in particular might rest a 
wrist that had been hurting him. This offer 
Hogan refused with thanks on the ground that 
he wanted the practice; so the match was 
played out and he duly won it by 9 and 8. 
Whether he wanted so much practice that he 
induced his victim to play out the bye was not 
stated, but at that point I should imagine that 
Laffoon’s generosity drew the line. 

It is an interesting little story for two 
reasons. Hogan, though he did not win this 
tournament, has been for two years the most 
successful professional in America, having in 
both those vears won the Harry Vardon Medal, 
which goes to the man who has the lowest 
average score in the big tournaments. In this 
particular tournament he had just played two 
qualifying rounds and then won his first 
36-hole match. Even in war-time one would 
hardly have thought him short of practice; 
but this is a matter on which every man is a 
law to himself and Hogan, who is a magnificent 
putter, nightly, as I have read, takes his putter 
home with him so that he can have a little 
practice on the floor of his room. I may return 
to this question later, but meanwhile there is 
another reason that would have made most 
people accept the enemy’s surrender, namely, 
the fear of tempting the Fates. 

Eight up is unquestionably a good lead. 
If we had «it we should expect to win the 
match, but should we not jump at our adver- 
sary’s offer to scratch? Of course we should. 
Suppose we refused it from whatever motive 
and then our lead began unpleasantly to 
diminish, how we should curse ourselves! To 
the normal fear of holes dropping away ‘“‘like 
snow off a dyke,’’ would be added remorse for 
our folly. I very well remember during the last 
war, when I was in Macedonia, going over to 
play in a team match at a Serbian hospital 
where the officers of the R.A.M.C. had made 
for themselves a charming little course. My 
foursome partner was my beloved General, 
now dead, and at the first hole he was left 
with a putt of 2-ft. or so for the half. ‘‘That’ll 
do, sir,’’ said our kind adversaries, but the 
General would not receive their gift; he said 
he must hole the putt and he missed by several 
inches. He felt a little guilty, and I felt a little 
cross and my respect for his rank did not, I fear, 
wholly conceal my sentiments. The partnership 
fell to pieces and we were severely routed. I 
had never had any doubt as to the wisdom 
of taking what you are given and this confirmed 
my views. 

How fearful we are of tempting the Fates 
is shown by our deportment in a medal round, 
when we are doing a respectable score. ‘‘ Not 
so bad so far.’’ “All right, but there are a lot 
more holes to come.’’ “‘I haven’t torn up, yet.’ 
Such are the vague terms in which we answer 
enquiring friends, and much the same is true of 
a match; we are always reluctant to proclaim 
exactly how many holes we are up. Afterwards 
we sometimes say that we had always felt 
pretty sure that we could beat that fellow, but 
we had much better keep silence; if we hardly 
believe in our own braggadocio we may be sure 
that nobody else will. The boast preliminary 
as opposed to the boast retrospective has a 
horrid way of coming home to roost. I recall 
a story of an old tournament, I think it was 
the first Amateur Championship at Hoylake, 
in which two Scottish golfers were drawn 
together. One of them rashly said that he could 


give his adversary a third, and some unkind 
or treacherous person passed on his words. The 
encounter was not a friendly one and it ended 
in a halved match. Just as the players were 
about to strike off to the nineteenth hole, said 
the one to the other: ‘‘Where’s your third 
now?” It was a well-timed attack and it was 
successful, for it was the maker of the rash 
remark who was beaten. The golfing Nemesis 
is a malignant creature and, even though he 
was eight up, I salute Hogan for defying her. 

To return to that question of practice, the 
Americans have always been more given to it 
than we have and certainly they can point to 
results. | saw Mr. Jerry Travers win an Amateur 
Championship at Garden City, when he filled 
up all his spare time with practising, but he had, 
to be sure, a very good reason, since he was 
suffering from a severe attack of socketing. I 
remember—it is a long time ago now—a friend 
of mine telling me how he visited a Chicago 
course, where he found Mr. Chick Evans. 
Chick had just come back from winning the 
Western Championship, and what was the very 
first thing he did when he got home? He went 
out with a basketful of balls to practise iron 
shots. My friend saw him hard at work, went 
out himself to play a leisurely round and returned 
to find Chick still at it, triumphantly pro- 
claiming that he had now “got it’”’ and making a 
little pattern of balls, nearly touching one 
another, in evidence. Chick is a good deal older 
now, but I should not be surprised to hear that 
he was still capable of such feats. 

There is a greatness of soul about such 
heroic toil as that. Most of us only practise 
when some particular club or stroke has 


FARMERS AND 
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OR many years past the steady decline 

in the number of farm workers has been 

accompanied by improvements in, and 

additions to, our agricultural machinery 
—sometimes to make good the loss of em- 
ployees and sometimes to reduce costs and 
enable the farmer to dispense with some of 
them. It must be over 40 years ago that the 
late Primrose McConnell, the famous author of 
the invaluable Agricultural Notebook of Facts 
and Figures, told me on his own farm that, 
owing to his already advanced state of mechan- 
isation, he felt almost independent of his men 
when sowing his corn, 

Naturally, we can hardly wish to do any- 
thing that will take more men from the land— 
and no doubt men will stay by the land if they 
can make a passably good living, as they so 
well deserve to do. 


FARM CENSUS 


Nevertheless, the demands of war have 
called away many men, and this has accentu- 
ated the need for machinery, and more ma- 
chinery, to enable the ploughing-out policy to 
be pursued as fully and thoroughly as may be 
necessary. Without the actual great increase 
in tractors and other machinery, huge areas of 
pre-war grass would still be grass instead of 
under waving corn, sugar beet, potatoes, pulse, 
or silage crops. 

The farming community—and indeed the 
country as a whole—should, therefore, know 
just how they stand in the matter of machinery 
of all kinds. The Ministry of Agriculture 
recently sent out a census form to farmers asking 
for immediate information as to the farm 
machinery they own. The importance of this 
return is not merely to indicate what machinery 
on our farms is in working order, but also the 
extent of machinery that could readily be made 
so by reasonable repair and replacement work. 

This information is obviously necessary, so 
that the Government can know what spare 


defeated us, and so make a virtue of necessity; 
but if we could induce ourselves to praciise 
when we are in good form and full of confiderce, 
we might learn many things beneficial to us, 
That we do not do so is due partly to lazinvss 
but more to that same old fear of tempt ng 
Providence. Here we are, we say in effe >t, 
allowed by a merciful dispensation to p ay 
pretty well; goodness knows what Provide ce 
might do to us if we reject its gifts and do ot 
leave well alone. No doubt this seeking a ‘er 
something better still can be overdone, < id 
I have heard Henry Cotton say that it i a 
weakness of his. Nevertheless, it is a nc )le 
weakness and leads to championships. 

If I were trying to interpret Hogan’s ins t- 
ence on playing that superfluous round, Isho 1d 
read his thoughts something as follows. ~o 
be constantly playing his best golf in the fb st 
company, a man must turn himself as nearly as 
may be into a machine. The man must now ¢ 1d 
then in the course of nature feel tired and st: ‘e, 
but the machine has got to go on; so the L st 
plan is not to pander to a fit of staleness vy 
taking a rest, but rather by sheer:determinat 9n 
to play through it. It is a doctrine or 
demigods rather than for ordinary mortals aad 
I am sceptical as to ‘“‘mechanisation’’ beyond 
a certain point, because I have seen peo le 
do themselves more harm than good in trying 
to attain it. However, my views grow perhzps 
old-fashioned like myself, and I will say no 
more. Moreover, I remember an ancient 
retainer in a hospitable house who invariably 
greeted me with: ‘I’ve given you the big 
room, Mr. Darwin, so that you can practise 
your golfing.”’ 


MACHINERY 
CECIL 


parts and repairs are needed, and what and 
how much new machinery. In the words of an 
official memorandum, ‘‘at a time when the 
country needs ever-increasing numbers of 
fighter and bomber ’planes, tanks, warships 
and merchant vessels, guns and munitions of 
all sorts, it is a luxury to produce more tractors, 
ploughs, hay-rakes and other types of farm 
machinery than are really needed.”’ 

It is to be hoped that farmers properly 
made the desired return in the spirit in which 
it is needed—to help one another to help the 
country. The Ministry of Agriculture and the 
trade must know what is most urgently needed 
to enable farm work to be ‘“‘speeded up’ and 
provision to be made for new machinery and 
spares for 1943. 


COMMITTEE’S PLAN 


Let it be remembered in this connection 
that there now exists a strong committee of the 
Ministry and of trade interests, intent on bring- 
ing about substantial improvements in farm 
machinery and of the most needed supplic:. 

The fact that the required census was 
needed suggests that there is on thouswnds 
of farms in this country machinery that has 
been ineffectively cared for in the past—ay 
even be lying by unused—but might well vith 
an effort again be made to do valuable w rk, 
at any rate, ‘‘for the duration.” 

Every worth-while tractor or other mac :ine 
should be kept in, or got into, running ord t— 
and the really derelict and unusable mac! nes 
should be got io the local dumps of scrap. At 
the same time, every piece of machinery hat 
is in use, or can be brought into use by ref -its, 
should be cared for to the very best of the 
farmer’s ability. 

It is not enough to do just what is n 2es- 
sary to keep a machine running on the da s1t 
is actually in use. At the end of each d y It 
should be left well protected from bad weati »t— 
under a good tarpaulin if it be a tractc* 
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binder, reaper or drill. If brought back tem- 
porarily to the homestead it should go under 
cover. At the end of a ‘“‘season”’ machinery like 
mowing machines, binders and drills should get 
a final overhaul, clean and oil-up, and go into 
store in a dry, airy shed or building. 

While in use machinery should be’ kept 
well oiled and greased, not left out day after 
d.y to get rusted in rain. I often wonder 
w 1ether all farmers realise how quickly deterior- 
a ion takes place where sensible care is not 
e ercised. 

It is officially stated that if farmers’ needs 
ij) this country are to be satisfied without any 
e cess provision, the Ministry of Agriculture 
p ust have more accurate information than has 
h therto been available. In its endeavours to 
g ve help to Britain, the United States Govern- 
nent decided that the needs of the situation 
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would be met by restricting the production of 
new machinery to about 80 per cent. of the 
volume produced in 1940, and by providing 
that spare parts may be manufactured up to 
150 per cent. of the volume produced in the 
same year. 

A point that farmers everywhere in the 
country should keep before them is the fact 
that they can get much help from their County 
War Agricultural Executive Committee, who 
will do what is possible to assist them to get 
machinery, the right machinery for the right 
jobs, spares and repairs, and machinery on hire. 
It may even provide machinery on a repayment 
basis. If a farmer is in any difficulty about 
machinery, let him approach the County Com- 
mittee without hesitation, assured that he will 
get help if help be possible. A plan adopted by 
some Hertfordshire farmers deserves mention. 
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At Sarratt in that county farmers have arranged 
for the co-operative use of machinery and 
labour, which are to be pooled between groups 
of two or three farms. 

It is certainly of immense national import- 
ance that all crops should this year be saved 
in the finest condition, which can certainly be 
best accomplished by full use of machinery 
and labour—and to this end the closer the 
co-operation between neighbours the better. 
As time and weather await no man’s pleasure, 
these arrangements should be made in good time. 

This is the more desirable because skilled 
farm labour is even more scarce than new farm 
machinery, and it is essential to organise for 
the fullest use of both. This applies similarly 
to Land Girls, who might, with advantage to 
all parties, get experience of different work on 
neighbouring farms. 








A ROYAL ARTIST 


i om Siv Claud Russell. 
¢ \IR,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. 
, ) Coutts Duffus, will find a reference 
the late Empress Frederick as a 
inter in E. F. Benson’s book As 
e Were, where the author quotes 
so Lord Leighton’s estimate of her 
artistic talent. In reply to his en- 
cuiry, I add that I own two works 
the Empress: a life-size portrait- 
bead in coloured chalks, and a study 
( fruit in water-colour.—CLAUD 
}tuSSELL, Bvooks’s, London, S.W.1. 


PUTTING DOWN HORSES 


SirR,—In Country LIFE, June 12, you 
quote an appeal from the Ministry of 
Agriculture asking us to put down our 
hunters. There are three ricks near 
here unthreshed, alive with rats. I 
am told by the men on the farm that 
the Ministry of Agriculture were 
supposed to send men to deal with 
them. There was enough wheat to 
have fed a large number of animals, 
but now most of it has been eaten or 
spoilt. I suggest that the Ministry 
of Agriculture would find owners of 
hunters willing to make the sacrifice 
if existing stocks of food were more 
carefully preserved. Personally, hav- 
ing watched the rats week after week 
eating what would have fed my hunter 
and chickens, I am not in the least 
inclined to put down a great friend in 
cold blood. 

I must ask you not to disclose 
my address, since I have no wish to 
make trouble for a hard-working 
farmer who, probably through lack of 
labour, cannot himself do anything 
about it. I only wish to point out 
that owners of hunters see another 
side to the picture OXFORDSHIRE. 


[Our note of June 12 referred to 
redundant horses.—ED.] 





RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 
Sir,—For information about this 
artist I recommend a _ book on 
his early career, entitled Randolph 
Caldecott, by Henry Blackburn, pub- 
lished by Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle and Rivington in’ 1886. The 
author of this book knew Caldecott 
intimately, and the text is little more 
than a background for over 170 
illustrations by him. At first, in 
London, he worked in a small studio 
at 46, Great Russell Street, until he 
was able to take a house at Kemsing, 
near Sevenoaks, to be surrounded by 
his four-footed friends—this was on 
October 13, 1879. Unfortunately, this 
delightful book does not record the 
last few years of his short life.— 
PHYLLIS LoBBEtTT. Huddersfield, Y ork- 
shire. 


A FAMOUS BEAUTY SPOT 
IN DANGER 
S1r,—May I enlist the support of all 
who love our countryside to save a 
famous view which is in danger of 
being lost for ever? This is the 
historic Bere Mill as seen from the 
public footpath, which the owners of 
the property are now seeking to 

divert. 

Should this be permitted there 
can be no doubt that the tragedy 
enacted at Hever Castle some years 
ago will be repeated here, and this 
lovely old mill will be hidden bebind 
lofty walls and be lost to the public 
for ever. Few rights of way have a 
longer history, for this public way has 
been in use from Saxon times. 

Many writers have extolled the 
beauty and historic interest of this 
lovely old mill, where the romantic 
refugee, Henri de Portal, invented the 
water-marked bank note. 

Mr. Moutray-Read in Highways 
and By-ways of Hampshire devotes 





‘ABURNUM RUNNING ALONG RAILINGS AND SENDING UP 
BLOOMING BRANCHES 
(See letter “‘Laburnum Railings ’’) 





BERE MILL FROM THE PUBLIC FOOTPATH 


(See letter ‘“‘A Famous Beauty Spot in Danger’’) 


three pages to this historic site, and 
Mr. Thurston Hopkins praises it in his 
Water-mills. 

The present right of way has been 
in use for 1,000 years: why should 


it not be maintained ?—GEORGE 
Lone, Clifton House, Whitchurch, 
Hampshire. 


LABURNUM RAILINGS 


S1r,—Till recently the laburnum tree 
in my photograph has been supported 
by the metal railings. But now with 
the metal collection it has become 
the turn of the tree to protect and 
support the railings. So far they 
have not been collected, thanks to 
the tree—JEROME DEssaIn, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 
ST. DAVID’S 
S1r,—What a treat to read ‘‘A Pil- 
grimage to St. David’s,’’ with the 
beautiful illustrations in the May 22 
issue! There is a saying in Wales that 
every Welshman visits St. David’s; 
if not in this life then he must go there 
after death. In 1937 we decided to 
make our visit, and starting from 
Surrey arrived one glorious afternoon. 
With iittle delay, we set out on our 
pilgrimage from Treladdyn, a fairly 
long walk. I felt quite a real pilgrim, 
as my summer shoes allowed plenty 
of sharp grit mcre than a bowing 
acquaintance with my feet. At length 
we arrived full of delight at the 
exquisite appearance and just in time 
as we imagined for evensong. The 
cathedral was locked and, as far as 
we know, is always locked at three 
o’clock. Why? How often later we 
saw children and parents sitting 
outside, having come by coach on a 
half-day trip so as to see the cathedral 
—little boys named David had to be 
contented with the outside. We were 
actually asked to leave the cathedral 
after a Sunday service because there 
was a choir practice, and the church 
had to be locked up. I suggest that 
part of the National Salvage might 
well be the scrapping of all locks and 
bolts from all places of worship. Why 
should only ruined churches be 


always open?—FLORE GLyN LEwIs, 
Skegness. 


CAN A DOG BE CURED 
OF HEN-HARRYING? 


S1r,—One of your correspondents 
wants to know if a dog can be cured of 
attacking hens. I had a Yorkshire 
terrier which it seemed impossible to 
cure of the habit, until I started one 
day after he had scattered a flock of 
poultry to chase him. The chase went 
on a long time in deadly silence, and 
ended with a severe beating by hand, 
still in silence, after which he was 
carried home, without a word of 
comfort, until he was taken in, when 
forgiveness was granted. He never 
chased a hen again, though it was 
his great pleasure to go round the 
hen-houses gently lifting brooding 
hens (not, of course, on eggs) off the 
nests when told to, and I have seen 
him sitting in the grass with young 
ducklings clustered beneath him.— 
G. Evit.L, Perrymead, Dilwyn, Here- 
forvdshire. 


ARE WORKING FARM 
DOGS MONGRELS ? 
Sir,—Referring to the remarks on 
‘“‘Dogs in War-time’’ in CouNTRY 
LiFE for June 12, under which cat- 
egory—well-bred or mongrel—are 
working farm dogs included? Few of 
these dogs, with the exception of the 
Border collie of the national sheepdog 
trial class, can show a pedigree, yet they 
are the result of selective breeding for 
specialised work. Most people regard 
them as mongrels, and it would not 
be surprising to find that they form 
the bulk of the figure given for 
mongrels in your note on the matter. 
Hardly a farm in the British Isles is 
without one or more of these ‘‘mon- 
grels,’’ which, though they conform 
to no accepted standard of colour, 
size or form, are a type recognisable 
at a glance by any shepherd; and the 
temperament and mental qualities of 

the type are remarkably stable. 

A Welsh farmer, asked the value 
of such a dog, replied : ‘‘ You can buy 
a pup for a few shillings, or anyone 
would give you one for the asking. 











BISHOP LLOYD’S HOUSE AT CHESTER 


(See letter “A Chester Bishop's 
But a trained dog, like old Floss here, 
is worth more than a man’s wages to 
me. Morning and evening she does a 
job alone that would take five men 
(without a dog) twice as long as it 
takes her.”’ Floss was a one-eyed 
skallywag—a_collie-bobtail 
uninviting appearance: a mongrel to 
any dog fancier Yet no dog from 
the show-bench could have mastered 
her task. A few generations of idleness, 
or of breeding for qualities other than 
work, seem to dull this special instinct, 
and it is soon lost. 

What other breed can claim to be 
more truly, more essentially British 
than this ubiquitous worker: Would 
you sacrifice its genuine and natural 
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qualities for the sake of ‘‘good”’ 
breeding ?—BRENDA COoLvin, Bakes 
Street, W.1 
EARLY SUGAR BEET 
FACTORIES 


Sir,—Suffolk, a pioneer county in so 
much else, can claim to have previded 
one of the earliest factories for the 
extraction of sugar from beetroot in 
all England. In 1868 James Duncan, 
of 9, Mincing Lane, London, built a 
factory for this purpose at Lavenham. 
An account written in 1874 states: 
“The growth of sugar beet (in Suffolk) 
is confined to the locality of the only 
manufacture of home-grown sugar in 
England, and that is at Lavenham. 
The crop varies from 12 to 20 tons per 
acre, and fetches £1 a ton at the 
factory. The pulp, after the 
saccharine matter has been extracted, 
is sold back to the graziers at 12s. a 
ton.’’ Soon after these words were 
written the Lavenham enterprise was 
abandoned through Jack of support in 
the district—H. R. LinGwoop, 
Martlesham, Suffolk. 


A QUINCE IN LONDON 
Str,—In a recent issue, Major 
Jarvis comments on quince trees. 
I thought you might like to know 
that here, in the suburbs of London, 
we have one such tree which flourishes 
year by year without any attention 
whatsoever. It certainly bas the 
appearance of age; its little trunk 
of 4ins. diameter stands 4 ft. bigh, 


straight until it twists itself into 
a large bush-like top. It is a 
tree of great beauty, both in the 


spring when its single blossoms, akin 
to the wild rose, bedeck its new green; 
and later when its fruits ripen and 
hang in the dark foliage like Chinese 
lanterns. Last year it produced some 
300 fruits, which is its average annual 
yield. I was told recently of some 
quince trees newly planted in Suffolk, 
but such seems to be a rare occurrence. 
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I might mention 
that in the front of this 
old house, facing south, 
is a fig tree, so all we 
need is a vine to com- 
plete the perfect setting. 
Inside the porch of ovr 
doorway is fitly inscribed 
by a previous owner 
and to it we, in turn, 
subscribe—‘‘Les cordeaux 
me sont échus en un 
beau champ.’’ — ALLAN 
Jospson, Beauchamp 
Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, 
S.E.19. 


A CHESTER 
BISHOP’S 
PALACE 


Sir,—Following on the 
recent correspondence 
about bishops’ palaces 
(April 3) it may be 
worth noting that such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries 
have not always occu- 
pied _ large, detached 
residences. Chester still 
possesses its sixteenth- 
century ‘‘ Bishop Lloyd’s 
House,”’ a building 
tucked between others 
in Watergate Street. I 
enclose a photograph of 
| this interesting house. 
George Lloyd was 

Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1599, but 
became Bishop of Chester five years 
later. Governor Yale, from whom the 
famous American university received 
its name, had family connections with 
Bishop Lloyd. 

To-day, this Chester example of 
a one-time episcopal palace proviaes 
a good instance of the appearance 
(inside as well as outside) presented 
by a well-to-do mansion of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
\. TURNER, London, W.C.1. 


A RELIC OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


Sir,—I send a picture of an interesting 
relic treasured at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London. 

During the 1941 air attack, the 
famous coach in which Florence 
Nightingale travelled through Russia 
nursing the sick and wounded of the 
Crimean War was severely damaged 
when the hospital was struck by a 
bomb. 

The old coach has been in the 
possession of the hospital for a number 
of years, for Miss Nightingale left her 
nursing there to journey to the Crimea 
and returned to St. Thomas’s when 
her mission was completed. 

The vehicle was, of course, of 
Russian manufacture, and consisted 


a 
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almost entirely of birch 
and basket work. It had 
no springs whatever, and 
travel over the roadless 
country of Russia in 
those days nearly a hun- 
dred years ago must have 
been very tiring in these 
circumstances, yet the 
ground she covered in it 
was prodigious, and her 
encouragement to the 
suffering was such as has 
never been equalled. 

Fortunately, the 
coach has now been care- 
fully repaired, as many 
of the original parts as 
possible being used.— 
P. H. Lovett, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 


HEDGE WOOL 
FOR COMFORTS 


S1r,—Hedge wool drives 
have been made in parts 
of the south to make 
comforts for the Forces. 
Much valuable wool is 
left on the hedges by 
sheep rubbing up against 
them at certain times of 
year, and parties have 
been organised in down- 
land areas when women 
and children go out with 
baskets gathering it. 

My photograph shows a_ lady 
spinning some of this wool on an old 
wheel before making it into sea-boot 
stockings for the Merchant Navy.— 
NORMAN WyMe_r, Appleacre, Ashacre 
Lane, Worthing. 


DEW PONDS 
Sir,—Colonel Macfayden still seems 
to confuse ‘““dew ponds” and catch- 
ment pits (May 8). 

The ‘‘dew pond”’ is on the top of 
the surrounding land and has no 
drainage into it and contains water 
all through a dry summer. At times 
a column of mist can be seen hanging 
over its area. I have two dew ponds 
on my down here.—W. H. YEATMAN- 
Bices, Long Hall, Stockton, War- 
minster, Wiltshire. 


A FOX CUB MYSTERY 
Srr,—While digging in my garden here 
a man came across the dead body 
(quite fresh) of a fox cub about eight 
or ten weeks old. It was very neatly 
covered over: the earth was just as 
if it had been raked carefully over. 

We have been badly bothered 
with foxes here and I lost 14 hens in 
the morning between 10 and 12, till 
I fixed horizontal wire along all the 
6-ft. wire pens. 

A man I know baited a hen with 





THE OLD COACH IN WHICH FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
TRAVELLED IN RUSSIA 
(See letter “‘A Relic of Florence Nightingale’’) 








SPINNING WOOL FROM THE HEDGES 
(See letter “‘ Hedge Wool for Comforts’) 


strychnine near an earth which wa 
in the bank of an old quarry, to 
deep and overgrown to be dug out 
The bait was taken the first night and 
we found feathers about half a mile 
away, and if the cub had died of this 
poisoning it must have been carried a 
good long way and the vixen must 
have jumped a 4 ft. wire with wir 
horizontally fixed outside to keep 
tabbits from climbing in. 

Can you explain this mystery ?- 
Houson F. Devitt, Longspring Wood, 
Sevenoaks. 

[Foxes usually bury food they 
cannot eat up at once, but we wonder, 
as this cub was found in a garden, if 
a dog may not have killed it, or found 
it dead, brought it home and buried 
it. A very reliable observer, of whom 
we knew, a Scottish keeper, knew of 
two litters of cubs close together. He 
found a cub dead and nearly, but 
not quite, buried near one of the 
earths: he believed that the vixen 
had slain a cub belonging to the next- 
door family, brought it home and 
buried it —Ep.] 


BIRD AND WORM 
S1r,—In A Countryman’s Notes in the 
May 8 issue Major Jarvis refers to 
the acute sense of hearing exhibited by 
birds when searching the lawn for food. 
He describes how the woodpecker 
gives a preliminary tap and then stops 
to listen for any movement beneath 
the surface before driving in his beak 
to secure the unwary insect he is 
searching for. In my _ schooldays 
(Victorian at that) my science mis- 
tress, a pupil of Thomas Huxley, 


gave most interesting lessons in 
zoology. One upon the earthworm 


( have never forgotten. In it she told 
her pupils that Darwin had proved 
this lowly creature to be sensitive to 
sound, and that when a blackbird or 
thrush tapped on the grass it was tv 
encourage the worm to look out and 
see who was there, when it was at 
once seized and dragged out of i's 
tunnel. In connection with this lessc 1 
we were encouraged to read Darwin’s 
book on the earthworm. In this ! 
describes its reaction to various not: 5 
on the piano. I recall to mind ho 
much I was amused at the idea 
the great Charles Darwin playing tl! 
piano to an earthworm. 

Science has made great strid 
during the last 50 years, but if it 
a fact that some birds do listen f 
small things moving underground, 
does not prove that Darwin w 
wrong in the case of the blackbird a1 
thrush.—EpitTH M. Maryon, 3, Wi 
terton Court, Westerham. 

[Our correspondent may 
pleased to see this quotation on t 
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subject from Darwin’s Formation of 
Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Vorms : ‘“Worms do not possess any 
sense Of hearing. They took not the 
least notice of the shrill notes from a 
metal whistle, which was repeatedly 
sou .ded near them; nor did they of 
the deepest and loudest tones of a 
bas 00n. 

«‘They were indifferent to shouts, 
if care was taken that the breath 
did not strike them. When placed 
on table close to the keys of a 
pia 0, which was played as loudly 
as ossible, they remained perfectly 
qui +. 
‘Although they are indifferent to 
unc alations in the air audible to us, 
the - are extremely sensitive to vibra- 
tio: s in any solid object. When the 
pot containing two worms which had 
rer ained quite indifferent to the 
sov id of the piano, were placed on 
thi. instrument, and the note C in 
the bass clef was struck, both in- 
sta tly retreated into their burrows. 

They often showed their sen- 
sit. eness when the pot in which they 
liv i, or the table on which the pot 
ste d, was accidentally and lightly 
str ck. . . . The peewit (Tringa 
a’ llus, Linn.) seems to know instinc- 
tiv !y that worms will emerge if the 
gr ind is made to tremble; for Bishop 
St. ley states (as I hear from Mr. 
M: \rhouse) that a young peewit kept 
in onfinement used to stand on one 
lee and beat the turf with the other 
lee until the worms crawled out of 
th ir burrows, when they were in- 
st) atly devoured. Nevertheless, 
worms do not invariably leave their 
bu:rows when the ground is made to 
tremble, as I know by having beaten 
it with a spade, but perhaps it was 
beaten too violently. Of all 


their senses that of touch, including 
in this term the perception of a vibra- 
tion, seems to be much the 
highly developed.’’—Ep.] 
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This morning, the 
A RARE mother had been to 
ORCHID them during the 
night, scratching a 


S1r,—Many cf your 
readers will, without 
doubt,. be interested 
in the accompanying 
photograph of a new 
species of Epipactis 
orchid recently 
detected in this 
country. It has been 
named Epipactis 
pendula (Journal of 
Botany, December, 
1941). 


The fact that it 
is to be found only 
in Lancashire, so far 
as is known at 
present, inspires the 
devout wish that this 
plant, interesting for 
several reasons 
besides its rarity, 
may not share the 
fate of Erythrea 
latifolia—once plen- 
tiful near Liverpcol, 
but now, apparently, 
a thing of the past, 
except as “‘squashed”’ 
specimens in_ the 
herbaria of some 
botanists.— CHARLES 
THOMAS, Arden, 
Manor Read North, 
Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 


EIGHT LEVERETS 


S1r,—On May 19 my gardener was 
digging a celery trench about 30yds. 
long; when he had dug about 25yds. 
he came across a soft patch of ground, 
and on taking a little top soil off he 
discovered a nest of what he thought 
to be three rabbits. I then came 
upon the scene and we 
searched round for the 
burrow, but could find 
no trace. We then took 
the whole nest out and 
discovered eight young 
hares, as near as we could 
judge about 12 days old. 
We left it, and next 
morning we found that 
the babies had been fed 
during the night. On 
the 23rd they were still 
thriving well, so I gota 
box with a wire-netting 
front and put the nest 
and babies in, and left 
them in the trench. Next 
morning I found the 
netting had been pulled 
away at one corner and 
the babies were all 
snugly under the box. 
I left them there, 
putting them back into 
the nest, which was 
only hair and dead 
grass, and fixed wire- 
netting lft. high and 
about 2yds. square. 





THE EIGHT LEVERETS AT HOME 
See letter “Eight Leverets”’) 





THE EPIPACTIS 
ORCHID 
(See letter ‘A Rare Orchid”’) 


way through under 
the netting, and they 
are all thriving well. 
At the time of writing 
I am awaiting their 
getting to the eating 
stage, so that I can 
take them away 
and put them in a 
hutch, if the mother 
does not take them 
first.—ARTHUR 
Harrop, Horbury, 
Yorkshire. 


SPARROW- 
HAWK AND 
CANARY 
Sir, — We_ thought 
that Mrs. Glynn 
would like to know 
that about’ three 
years ago our canary 
was in his cage on the 
table by the nursery 
window when a spar- 
row-hawk fluttered 
against the window 
trying to get in and 
frightened Billy very 
much. But he soon 
recovered. — Rosa- 
MOND and BARBARA 
HOWARD-VYSE, 
Nutwith House, Ma- 

sham, Yorkshire. 


LIGHT, SMELL, OR A 
SIXTH SENSE ? 


Sir,—It happened when I was in 
Cyprus four years ago. A Cypriot 


peasant, quarrelling with his son, 
killed him with a knife, afterwards 
throwing the body down a disused 
well and telling his neighbours that 
the boy had gone away. 
After a little while the 
neighbours became sus- 
picious and noticing that 
two or three vultures 
were constantly hovering 
above the well, they sent 
for the police, who on 
investigation discovered 
the body under a heap 
of stones, and the man 
was brought to justice. 
—Monica BARDSWELL, 
Chigwell. 


THE WHITE 
WALLS OF THE 
PEAK 


S1r,—The white walls of 
the Peak District are well 
known, but much more 


unusual is the _ type 
shown in the enclosed 
photograph. This was 


taken near Ashover in 
Derbyshire and shows 
how large slabs of local 
stone are placed upright 
and edge to edge to form 
a much more durable 





A STONE 
See letter ““The White Walls of the Peak”) 
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wall than the usual drystone type seen 
on the left-—F. RopGeErs, Derby. 


GERREIT JENSEN 


S1r,—Mr. R. W. Symonds has written 
to me to the effect that an article on 
Gerreit Jensen by Mr. Ralph Edwards, 
which appeared in CoUNTRY LIFE of 
May 22, mentioned that an article 
was published in Apollo on the same 
subject giving his (Mr. Symonds’s) 
name as the author. The article was 
not published in Apollo but in The 
Connoisseur of June, 1935. He sug- 
gests that I should write and ask you 
to be kind enough to correct this.— 
H. GRANVILLE FELL, Editor, The 
Connoisseur, 28 and 30, Grosvenor 
Gardens, Londcn, S.W.1. 

[We gladly publish our corre- 
spondent’s correction.—ED |] 


OUR GEESE 

S1r,—In the course of his efforts in 
amateur goose-farming your corre- 
spondent Mr. Dighton appears to have 
made only one major mistake in that 
he christened them John James, 
Muriel, Matilda and Mae West. We 
christened ours Goering, Goebbels, 
Hitler and Laval, and when the time 
comes to wring their necks we shall 
have no qualms. Not evenif Goering 
happens to have laid some eggs mean- 
while.— JAMES W. Fitzwi iam, Little 
Hilliers, Stopham, Pulborough. 


MALMESBURY ABBEY, 


WILTSHIRE 
Sir,—At the time of the Dissolu- 
tion, Thomas Stump (or Stumpe) 


bought Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltsnire, 
for £1,500, and it is to him that we 
owe what is left of the glorious church. 
He is buried here, and a tiny strip of 
brass, dated 1689, measuring about 
15ins. by 2ins., is one of his memorials. 
Above is another in stone, but bearing 
the date of his death as being 1698. 
—F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 





A MEMORIAL TO THOMAS STUMP 
(See letter “‘ Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire’’) 


‘*FENCE’’ IN THE PEAK DISTRICT 
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AN AUCTION COINCIDENCE 


OOKING over the results of public com- 
petition for large estates, during a period 
rather longer than we care to remember, 
no event under the hammer comes to mind 
quite comparable with the fact that twice 

within a few weeks recently the chief auctions have 
both yielded an identical figure, in each case 
£61,000. If it had been just a round figure the 
result would not have been so remarkable, and, 
without for a moment seeking to draw any inference 
from what happened at the auctions (for no infer- 
ence can be drawn, except perhaps one of mathe- 
matical interest to students of the laws cf chance), 
the mind may play round the idea of the possibility 
of yet a third happening of a similar event. At 
present, such s the state of the auction world that 
there is no property now announced for sale which 
is likely to come within anything like the region 
of £60,000. Another incident of the same kind in 
recent years seems to have been the realisation 
of £38,000 for two dissimilar investments offered 
at the London Mart in January, 1938. Mr. J. H. 
Townsend Green sold Kilburn freehold ground 
rents, on behalf of King’s College Hospital, for 
£38,000, and a few days later leasehold shops at 
Hendon fetched a like sum. The coincidence was 
much remarked at the time. 


TWO £61,000 SALES 


R. A. C. SIESE (Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
M Rutley) sold the 1,200 acres of Hook and 
Warsash, at an auction at Southampton, for £61,000. 
On May 8 Mr. A. V. Daborn, of the same firm, 
accepte da final bid of £61,000 for the mansion and 
1,415 acres of Rush Court, a riverside estate on the 
Thames between Shillingford and Wallingford. The 
Hook and Warsash estate is a property of excep- 
tional interest and possibilities, on the Hamble 
River and facing Southampton Water. It has a 
waterside frontage of between one and two miles. 
Its potentialities had been to some extent proved 
when the war stopped any further development. 
It possesses an 18-hole golf course, and there are 
three large farms, some fertile nursery ground, the 
premises of the Household Brigade Yacht Club, and 
the late Sir Warden Chilcott’s residence, known as 


The Salterns. Ground rents are also a useful feature 
of the property, as they are derived from good 
modern houses. The sale was carried out on behalf 
of mortgagees in possession. An extensive site, 
offered by order of the late Sir Warden Chilcott’s 
executors, remains for sale. 

Freehold ground rents of £149 a year, with 
reversions varying from 3 to 55 years, on houses 
and other property in St. Leonards on Sea, have 
been sold for £5,510. Only 27 of the 82 lots were 
disposed of, and these mainly, so it is said, to the 
holders of the leasehold interests. 


PRIVATE SALE OF SCOTTISH 
PROPERTY 


N the eve of the auction Messrs. Jackson Stops 
QO and Staff (through their Leeds office) effected 
the sale of the extensive and important Aberdeen- 
shire estate, Tonley, near Alford. In a note about 
the transaction Mr. Jackson Stops says: ‘“‘Tonley 
has been bought by a well-known business man of 
Leeds, and purchased for a long-term investment, 
so that none of the tenants will be disturbed and 
the continuity of the estate will remain uninter- 
rupted. The property, it will be remembered, 
extended to 4,140 acres, and produced an actual and 
estimated income of over £3,000. There are 30 farms 
and many crofts and cottages, and the residence, 
Tonley House, a turreted granite structure, in 
perfect preservation. The property was, for genera- 
tions, in the family of the Moir-Byres, descending 
from Andrew Moir of Overhill, who established the 
first house in 1621. The land is comprised mostly 
of rich fertile light loam, so well renowned for its 
feeding qualities in the production and rearing of 
the famous Aberdeen-Angus cattle. One of the most 
attractive features of the estate, apart from its 
fertility, is a varied shoot which yields plenty of 
grouse, blackgame, partridges, pheasants, wood- 
cock, snipe, ducks, pigeons, hares and Roe deer. Itis 
pleasant to know that the estate is not to be broken 
up, and that the tenants will be able to continue their 
labours in the knowledge that their lands pass into 
the hands of a man who has the interests of agri- 
culture at heart, and is likely to protect and encour- 
age them in every way.”’ 


Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff report an 
increase, in the last two or three weeks, of interest 
in country houses of the more important type, «and 
in particular the sale of Oaklands Manor, Scarcroft, 
on behalf of Mr. Albert Braithwaite, a former Lord 
Mayor of Leeds. Oaklands Manor is one of the most 
perfect examples of Georgian architecture in -he 
vicinity of the city, and Mr. Braithwaite spared no 
expense in modernising the structure and design ng 
every conceivable comfort. The parkland exte .ds 
to 16 acres. The property has been purchased >y 
Mr. George Armitage, the well-known surge n. 
Other recent transactions include the sale of 
Creskeld, Grange, for Mr. Morrison; and Cotsw: id, 
Bramhope, on behalf of Mr. Dickson. Val Moor at 
Wetherby, was sold to Mr. Gaunt, and farther af 1d 
a recent transaction at Bolton Abbey realised ne: ly 
£5,000. Altogether, through the firm’s country-ho se 
department, transactions since the beginning of he 
year have totalled over £80,000. 


FURNITURE PRICES 


SUCCESSFUL sale of antique furniture \ as 
recently held by Messrs. Hampton and Sc is, 
at West Heath Road by order of the executors of he 
late Mr. Moss Harris, the antique dealer. The s le 
was attended both by private buyers and memb>rs 
of the trade, and the following are the princi al 
prices realised : a Chippendale mahogany bookcase 
£52; a Sheraton break-front wardrobe, £52 105.; 
a Chippendale serpentine-front chest. £78; a 
Chippendale mahogany hall-table, £64; an eig tt- 
day grandfather clock by Perigal, £56; a Sheraton 
semi-elliptical sideboard, £86 2s.; a pair of wine- 
urn pedestals, £64; a pair of Chippendale dining- 
chairs, £32: a set of six Hepplewhite chairs, £98; 
a Hepplewhite mahogany bureau bookcase £1()8; 
a George II mahogany writing- and dressing-table, 
£68; a pair of Adam shaped-top side-tables, £56; 
a late eighteenth-century dwarf cabinet, £82: a pair 
of Chippendale mahogany armchairs, £125; a fine 
Kerman carpet, £64; a pair of fine woven Kerman 
carpets, £65; a George III coffee-pot, £22; a 
canteen of silver and cutlery, £215; and a pair of 
Bow figures, £27. ARBITER. 











SOLUTION to No. 647. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which nade d 
in the issue of June 19, will be announced next w 
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The winner of Crossword No. 646 is 
Miss Isabel Butchart, 
Elliscales House, 
Dalton in Furness 
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ACROSS 


1. It beats me how Pussy’s appendages 8. 
can equal her lives! (four words, 9 
3, 1, 4, 5) 


10. Fruity family of a player in A Mid- 15. 
summer Night’s Dream? (7) 16. 

il. Great river with an _ alternative 
source (7) 20 


12. Setting for a celestial horticulturist (4) 
13. The way to bring up the locomotive? 21. 
(5) 
14. ‘‘ And gentlemen in England, now———_—_ 22. 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they 
were not here . . .”’"— 
Shakespeare (4) 23. 
17. Do they bark at the tin soldiers? (two 27. 
words, 3, 4) 


18. Reward (7) 28. 





CROSSWORD 


9. In before the Huntress in U.S.A.! 
22. A town in the heel of Italy (7) 
4. Neighs? 
5. A remark made this seems to suggest 
partisanship (5) 


26. Pluck it from the dog that bit you (4) 
29. The Palatine one, perhaps (7) 
30. Do (7) 


31. The artist at least will not swear the 
first is the second! (three 
5, 3, 3) 





. Will it age Lily to move thus? (7) 

. A hundred in one (4) 

. Introduces (7) 

. Calling forth 1o0yalty last (7) 

. Shows the relation of pity to love (4) 

. To appear thus, yne may be merely 
seedy not sinful ! (two words, 4, 3) 

Women on horseback (13) 

. The one to Samarkand (two words, 
6, 7) 

Tooth (5) 

“Greensleeves was my 


. Don’t ring it if you go for the doctor 
at night (two words, 3, 4) 

Home of him who came down like a 
wolf on the fold (7) 

He’s certainly 
not necessarily manually aged ! 


envelope) 


No. 648 


July 2, 1942. 





(7) 


“Crossword No. 648, Country 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. 


Solutions should be addressed (in a closed 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock 


W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
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words, 


DOWN 











of gold.” 
—Greensleeves (5) 
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experienced, though 








(two words, 3, 4) Name 
Next (7) 
Sounds like the opening of an eloquent 

address to neuralgia ! (4) 
Persian ruler (4) Address 
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YOUR SPEEDOMETER PROVES IT... 


The proof of the car is in the mileage. If your Austin is an old friend the sub- 


stantial total on your speedometer will confirm the well-known fact that every 
Austin is a good long-term investment. Austin owners whose cars are in constant 
use on war work are finding, even in these testing times, that big mileages are 
‘trouble-free. Austin dependability to-day enables thousands of Austins to serve 


heir owners — and the war effort —in very good stead. 


.. Aren't you GLAD you 
nvested in an AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine —it contains useful tips — 4d monthly from your newsagent 
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AYRSHIRES FOR MILK 
MILK ISA | 








MUNITION 


TWO WAR WORKERS — uty Gay 


Information free from 
HUGH BONE, SECY. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
58 ALLOWAY 87 AYR. 
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Under the present difficult conditions 
it is not always possible to supply a 
particular Machine or Engine for 
which the demand exceeds the 


supply. 


We can only assure our customers 
that our Agents are loyally co-opera- 
ting with us in our endeavours to 
meet the situation: 





Wie 


You can be su 


Some disappointments are inevitable ff nant i 


for which we ask your indulgence. 4 Ait : if you us 
ff] \ : *McCormic : 


on OO 


' A / : 7 Deerin<« 
Always at your service— cay / _ Grade ‘i. 


Milker Uni ;. 


~ w= I 


BAMFORDS LTD. UTTOXETER re 


BY APPOINTMENT INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of GT. BRITAIN, L’ ). 


TO H.M. THE KING 





Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.| 4 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 4921 Telegrams: ‘ Intharco, Barb, Lond }. 
a 
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r HERE have been many farmers, now 
rapidly decreasing in number, who 
have maintained that a reduction in 
grass land would inevitably mean a 

re -uction in our livestock. Yet it does not seem 

d: icult to understand that if a given area of 

. or grass will carry 100 cattle, that same land, 

sr a thorough course of improvement, might 

w carry 120 or more. The reason is obviously 

tl » greater production of grass—and generally 

bi ter grass, better grazed—per acre. To put 
it another way, every acre yields a larger 

q antity of digestible food units, not merely in 

st rch equivalent, but with a higher proportion 

0. protein to carbohydrates. 

Similarly, the same area under the plough, 

t) ough not used for the convenient grazing of 

si ck, may be expected to produce, even before 

i 

t 

1 


it provement, more digestible food per acre 
in if left as poor grass; and the increase will 
emphasised following improvement. 


WAR-TIME DEMANDS 

That, indeed, is the obvious reason for the 
p licy of ploughing up grass land, added to the 
f- >t that in war-time the nation must inevitably 
} oduce more of its breadstuffs, vegetables, and 
a imal feeding-stuffs. It is worth recalling that 
t.e sub-title of the official Growmore Leaflet 
ho. 46 is ‘“‘Ploughing-up need not reduce 
livestock.”’ 

Under the most primitive cultivation, a 
pot of land scratched for growing crops soon 
“lost face’’ and was left for another plot, the 
first one ‘‘ falling down”’ naturally to some form 
of grassy herbage and perhaps only after a 
long period coming into cultivation again. 
With the development of a settled, even if 
slowly changing, form of farming, the less-easily 
tilled land went down to grass, and much has 
been permanent grass for generations. Then 
came difficult times, when corn-growing suffered, 
manual workers became fewer, and it was 
necessary to save costs—and grass-land farming 
increased. 

The position was realised during the war 
of 1914-18, when the plough policy of that 
period rapidly brought a great area of grass 
under cultivation. Investigation has since 
taught us a great deal about grass-land manage- 
ment: the value of short young grass for 
grazing or conversion into ‘‘dried grass,’’ as 
compared with the usual hay; and the immense 
capacity of short-term leys to produce heavy 
crops of grass and yet leave the land ready to 
grow bigger arable crops. 

The classic investigation of short young 
grass was by Dr. H. E. Woodman at Cambridge. 
That, and the grass-land improvement work 
organised and carried out by Sir George 
Stapledon and his colleagues at, and from, 
Aberystwyth, form one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in British agricultural history. 


RAPID CONVERSION 

An official grass-land improvement scheme 

was inaugurated in 1937, and the grants for 
drainage. liming and basic slag have served 
an end of the very highest importance to the 
present food production campaign. Since the 
outbreak of war Sir George Stapledon—the 
virile apostle of an ever-changing green mantle 
! .r our farm land—has organised a rapid survey 
« the grass lands of Great Britain, and is 
i. no doubt whatever as to the course that 
: ould be pursued. It is, briefly, that the great 
ilk of our permanent grass should, as such, 
sappear by conversion to arable cropping, 
d take its place in short-term ley farming. 
cannot all be done at once, but, since the 
© mmer of 1939, ploughing of grass has been so 
id that round about 6,000,000 acres of grass 
ve become arable, at least for the time being. 
It may be true that much of the conversion 
grass to arable has been compulsory, but 
sat numbers of farmers have already realised 

> value and benefit of the change. They see 

it it is better and more profitable to grow 
sir animal feeding-stuffs than to purchase 

} .ported concentrates. They know that with 
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AGAIN—BETTER GRASS LAND 





By H. C. LONG 


a tractor they can get the necessary work done, 
and that the newly-sown grass will be more 
productive and of better quality than the old; 
and that crops after the ley is again ploughed 
down will also be larger and better. 


A 1916-18 POLICY 

There are some who seem to imply that 
they have been almost alone in recognising the 
extent to which fertility is ‘locked up” in 
grass land and can be drawn upon in time of 
great need, as it is at the moment. One has 
to go only as far back as 1916-18 to realise that 
the facts have long been known to those who 
matter most—practical farmers and agri- 
cultural scientists. Sir Thomas Middleton’s 
plough policy of that time has again been 
effective, backed with experience and greater 
mechanical aid, as well as wider knowledge of 
grass to enable farmers the more quickly to 
make good any drain on fertility. 

Further, a knowledge of the facts need 
never be an excuse for grass-land farming of the 
old style, for short-term leys serve a similar 
end, and clearly serve it better, since we have 
better and more productive grass, and better 
and larger arable crops between. In many 
Scottish counties ley farming is extensively 
practised. 

It is nevertheless especially desirable that 
the change from permanent grass to arable 
should not be made too suddenly, or so rapidly 
that stock have insufficient grazing at the end 
of the winter. This might mean seriously 
reducing the head of stock. The ploughing of 
grass must be accompanied by an improvement 
of the grass that remains, and close, thorough 
grazing is one of the methods to ensure this. 


A REVIEW 


1942 


In ley farming, as in the improvement of * 
permanent grass, the use of phosphates is 
highly important, and the fertiliser should be 
applied shortly before the ‘‘seeds,’’ whether 
temporary or permanent, are sown. Most of 
the benefit would then go to the ley, whereas 
if the phosphate were applied with the cereal, 
part of it would naturally be used by the latter. 

With adequate grazing, nitrogen will go 
far to improve permanent grass, but what 
growth cannot be consumed young should be 
cut young for silage or for dried grass, or for 
haying well before it reaches maturity. 


“ STARTING AFRESH ’”’ 


It is worthy of remark that many grass-land 
farmers have found it necessary since 1939 to 
start farming afresh, as it were, at one and the 
same time learning how to treat their land 
when converted to arable, acquiring the 
necessary arable equipment, and effecting real 
improvement of the unploughed grass. In 
many instances this has clearly been a problem. 

Finally, while remarking on April 13, that 
“better grass may be obtained by destroying 
worthless pastures and re-seeding, manuring 
good pastures and by maintaining proper 
grazing,’ the Ministry of Agriculture asks 
farmers to ‘‘save all the grass or clover seed 
possible this year, for it will be of the greatest 
national importance next spring.’’ 

This, of course, is because short-term leys 
demand an ample supply of grass and clover 
seed, much of which usually comes from abroad 
—and all possible shipping space should be 
spared. As ley farming will certainly increase 
in future, farmers should endeavour to meet 
the need for suitable—and valuable—seeds, 


OF RACING 


A SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 


HE conclusion of a Derby meeting, 

whether held at its peace-time home 

on Epsom Downs or evacuated on 

account of war to the substitute venue 
at Newmarket, always affords an admirable 
opportunity of looking back at the happenings 
of the first half of the season and forward at the 
possibilities of the second. So far, considering 
the times that we are existing in, everything 
in the bloodstock world, has been, with a single 
exception, eminently satisfactory. Practically 
every leading stallion in the country had his full 
complement of mares during the season just 
closed. Racing, since it started, has been 
uninterrupted. The difficulties and inconveni- 
ences of transport have been to a great extent 
overcome by the area arrangement. The one 
rift in the lute was the defeat of His Majesty’s 
colt Big Game in the ‘‘New”’ Derby. Actually 
it is hard to find the least excuse for it. Put 
down in the pink of condition by Fred Darling, 
who has had the handling of seven Derby 
winners, he carried more muscle than he did on 
the occasion of his win in the substitute Guineas 
and, as he walked round the paddock in an 
absolutely nonchalant way, filled the eye as a 
perfect example of a perfect racehorse. It was 
a simple matter to visualise his returning well 
in front of the others in a very short space of 
time. 

Unfortunately, it was not to be, as, though 
he had every chance, he failed to stay and could 
finish no nearer than sixth to Lord Derby’s 
Watling Street, Lord Rosebery’s Hyperides and 
Mr. Allnatt’s Ujiji. And what a contrast 
between him and the winner. As plain as Big 
Game is good-looking, and as temperamental 
as the latter is placid, Watling Street (who is 
by the St. Leger winner Fairway from the 
French-bred mare Ranai, who was by the 
Goodwood Cup winner Rabelais) is a narrow- 
fronted, long-legged, uninteresting bay with 
little noticeable quality. History will record 
his victory. Many who witnessed it will, very 
rightly, assert that his jockey Harry Wragg 





so to speak scored it for him. It was a grand 
illustration of superb horsemanship. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that in the 
chestnut two-year-old Tipstaff His Majesty has 
one of the best youngsters yet seen out. Like 
Sun Chariot and Big Game, bred at the National 
Stud, and, like them, trained by Fred Darling 
at Beckhampton, he is leased to the King for 
his racing career. He claims Mr. J. A. Dewar’s 
Fair Trial as his sire and comes from Fairy 
Godmother, a very close relation to Big Game’s 
dam Myrobella, by Diligence out of Cinderella, 
she by The Tetrarch from Dolabella. This 
breeding is not suggestive on either side of a 
superabundance of stamina, but Tipstaff is a 
colt to note, for his two-year-old engagements, 
as are Victory Torch, Nearly, Nasrullah, Lady 
Sybil and Cincture. The first four of these are 
among the first produce of Nearco, an unbeaten 
winner of 14 races, including the Italian Derby 
and the Grand Prix de Paris, who was bought 
by Mr. Martin Benson for £60,000 and imported 
into this country to stand at his owner’s Beech 
House Stud in Newmarket. 

To make a choice from among them at the 
moment is unnecessary, but it should be noted 
that Victory Torch is a half-brother to the St. 
Leger winner Scottish Union; that Nearly’s 
dam Lost Soul is by Solario from Orlass, an 
Orby mare; that Nasrullah is from Mumtaz 
Begum, she by the Derby winner Blenheim 
from that fast mare Mumtaz Mahal; while 
Lady Sybil, who belongs to Mr. Benson, is out 
of Sister Sarah, a daughter of Abbot’s Trace. 
It is not common to see so many good young- 
sters from a stallion’s first crop. With Hyperion 
the sire of Cincture, who is from Cinnabar a 
daughter of Tranquil’s brother Schiavoni, 
Nearco must rank as this season‘s most 
successful sire to date. It will indeed be 
interesting to see the best of their get in 
opposition in the substitute Coventry and Queen 
Mary Stakes which, with the substitute Ascot 
Gold Cup, form the features of next week’s 
Newmarket meeting. Royston, 
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MORE FARMERS CONVERTED TO SILAGE-MAKING 


ILAGE-MAKING is going with more of 
a swing this year. Many farmers made a 
start in May and have already got two 
or three silos filled with'the right kind of 
stuti to make winter milk. This is herbage cut 
on the young side when it is full of protein and 
most digestible. One woman farmer in Somerset 
was telling me at the week-end how enthusiastic 
her foreman now is about silage. Last summer 
she had the greatest difficulty in getting him to 
make a start. She had bought one of the wooden 
silos and the molasses, but day after day he 
prevaricated. There was always, according to 
him, something more urgent to be done. At last 
she wore down his resistance and got the silo 
filled to her satisfaction. Then in the winter 
she had to overcome his reluctance even to try 
the stuff on the cows. Eventually she won again, 
and after two or three days of feeding silage 
tne foreman became a great enthusiast. Now 
she has the greatest difficulty in preventing him 
from making everything into silage. 
Silage-making is a laborious business on 
the small farm. It would be a great help if we 
could all have the Cutlift machines we see at 
the demonstrations run by the War Agricultural 
Committees. All the same, some useful stuff is 
being made this year and; I should say, much 
more of it. All we can get together will certainly 
come in useful next winter to supplement the 
smaller cake rations that the cows will be 
allowed. 
* * * 
i ees are possibilities, too, in soiling crops 
such as oats, beans and tares. But the 
all-arable dairy farm with no grass land is ata 
disadvantage in May and June. After all, grass 
is the natural food of the cow, and England has 
a climate and conditions which favour good 


vrass. What we have to do is to stretch out as 


far as possible the use of our grass, and silage 


is one of the means that we can employ. One 
of the best crops for cutting and feeding green 
is lucerne. Unfortunately this is a tricky crop 
to get established. Inoculation so as to get the 
right bacteria established in the soil will often 
help, but, even so, lucerne can be a failure. 
Where it does succeed it is often the cheapest 
and most productive of all feeding crops. I saw 
the other day some American sweet clover which 
was making great bulk. The cows had been 
grazed in the field in April, and by the middle 
of May the crop was nearly 3ft. high. The 
farmer was then going to cut it for silage. The 
drawback to this crop which is grown widely in 
America for reclamation purposes is, I under- 
stand, that it is rather bitter and cattle do not 
take too kindly to it at first. 
* * * 
TT HE fly has been busy on the kale again, 
and one of my neighbours was hard at work 
re-sowing at the beginning of the week. What 
looked a very fair take disappeared in three 
days. The second half of June is, I always think, 
time enough to get the swedes in and the kale, 
too. For the last year or two I have broadcast 
my kale, and if the ground is clean—and it 
should be by now—this is, I find, one of the 
most economical ways of growing the crop. 
The advantage is that marrow-stem kale does 
not get too coarse when it is sown late and 
broadcast. This year we shall try to get some 
thousand-head kale too, which should come in 
useful in the New Year if the pigeons spare the 
crop. 
* * * 
T is all to the good that the Government are 
taking an interest in the keeping quality of 
milk. Thousands of gallons of milk went sour 
last summer, especially in the districts where 
butter-making is the normal outlet, and it is 
only in war-time that the farmers have to send 


their milk away. They have not proper facilities 
for cooling, and in sultry weather the wastage 
can be very heavy. Even if a man has nct a 
cooler, he can help himself by being scrupulovsly 
careful over cleanliness in the cow-shed «nd 
straining the milk. Standing churns in a sha:'ed 
tank of water immediately after milking » il] 
bring down the temperature, and it is a gi od 
plan, too, to cover the tops of the churns w th 
damp cloths. 
* * * 
OME of the sugar beet has not, Iam afr: 4, 
fared too well in its early stages. F st 
seedlings, like mangolds, do not like gett ig 
their feet wet, and in many districts a rai iy 
spell came soon after drilling. In conseque: :e 
the plant is gappy and, indeed, some pieces 9 
sugar beet had to be drilled again. Unless ie 
rest of the summer is exceptionally favourab e, 
late-sown beet is likely to be a disappointm: 1t 
to the grower and to the factory. Mango is 
have also been in trouble. Yet most of the crc »s 
will pull through all right. Helped by man it 
the right time, Nature has a way of maki ig 
amends and giving us decent root crops in mcst 
seasons. 
* * * 
HE potatoes are coming along well. [ have 
seen one or two rough fields where there 
is still too much turf lying about in large piecvs 
but even so the plants are pushing through 
strongly, and if the hoes are kept busy between 
the rows these rather rough-looking jobs can 
turn out all right. One of the best crops of 
potatoes I ever grew was two years ago on old 
turf that was not ploughed until April. We 
tried to bury the turf, but some of it got worked 
to the surface when we were ridging up and it 
all looked rather a battle-field. The crop lifted 
well and dressed up to yield nine tons to the 
acre. CINCINNATUS. 
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—TO ALL OUR FRIENDS, who, real- 

ising Wartime difficulties, have shown 

patience, understanding and loyalty. 
Every effort is being made to increase our output of 
PLOUGHS, IMPLEMENTS and SPARE PARTS, but delays 
in delivery will unavoidably continue 

We suggest that as far as possible 

orders be placed with Implement 
in advance, as 
orders are dealt with in their turn. 
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& JEFFERIES. LTD.. Orwell 
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IN FUTURE A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


CATALOGUES 


WILL BE PRINTED 

Reserve your Copy by 
applying NOW 

RAYNES PARK S.W.20 
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THE BATLEY concRere’ sito 


AND THE BEST 


and the Country. 


Batley silos are, unaer ordinary cae 
everlasting, but if the cost is written 
in the short period of 10 years it is o: 'y 















2s. per ton of perfect silage. 





Fully illustrated priced catalogu: 
with useful information on ensilag« 
sent free on request. 
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Patent No. 538142 


ERNEST BATLEY, Ltd., LYTHALLS LANE WORKS, COVENT 


In the erection of the Batley Silo th 
is only one unit to handle, and thi 
easily assembled by unskilled labc -r. 


Wooden doors are fitted for empty 


the silo. 







MANUFACTURED BY 


Hundreds of Batley Silos are in use 
giving good lasting service to Farmers 


















at different levels without dismant! 1g 
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SALE TILNEY 


FARMING MACHINERY 


M-M 'HARVESTOR COMBINE : ‘ANN ARBOR' 
& STATIONARY THRESHER a ~, PICK-UP BALER 


DRILLS ANSaay= | POTATO 


PLOUGHS Yi v = PLANTERS 
HARROWS X = ° 


POTATO 


Lister-Cockshutt 4-furrow Plough and Fordson. Tractor. HAMMER MILLS v8 perp yal DIGGERS 








“It is now recognised that under suitable conditions a Fordson 
tractor can pull a 3-furrow plough where it was previously thought SALE TILNEY & CO., LTD., WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
it could only pull a 2-furrow plough, provided—and it is an important PHONE: WOKINGHAM 256~7. GRAMS: SALETILCO, WOKINGHAM 
provision—the plough is set right.”” REGISTERED OFFICE : 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


The Minister of Agriculture 
at Guildford, April 21st MAIN DISTRIBUTORS: 
FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., Winnersh Corner, Wokingham, Berks. 
‘Phone: Wokingham 256 
D, BEDS, BUCKS, HERTS, BERKS, MIDDX, WILTS, SURREY, KENT, HANTS, SUSSEX. 


Any Lister-Cockshutt No. 6 2-furrow Plough can » a cOXFORD, , HERTS, ORRKS, MIDDX, WILTS 
EASTERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Essendine, Stamford, Lincs. 


- ESSEX, SUFFOLK, NORFOLK, CAMBS, HUNTS, NORTHANTS, LEICS, LINCS, RUTLAND, NOTTS. 
be converted to a 3 furrow Plough at a cost of WESTERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Alcester Road, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks. 


£8 16s carriage paid nearest station WARWICK, WORCS, HEREFORD, GLOS, SOMERSET. DORSET, RADNOR, BRECKNOCK, 
or) ° 


CARDIGAN, PEMBROKE, CARMARTHEN, GLAM. j 
WATKINS & ROSEVEARE (Tractors) LTD., Ivybridge, Devon. "Phone: Ivybridge 111 





DEVON, CORNWALL. 
Immediate orders for 3rd furrow attachments can NORTHERN FARM IMPLEMENTS, LTD., Essendine, Stamford, Lines. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, YORKSHIRE, WESTMORLAND, DURHAM, CUMBERLAND. 
i F. H. BURGESS, LTD., Green Bridge Works, Stafford. 
be supplied from stock. LANCS, CHESHIRE, DERBY, STAFFS, SALOP, FLINT, DENBIGH, CARNARVON, MERIONETH. 
JAMES H. STEELE, Harrison Road, Edinburgh, 11 
ALL SCOTLAND. Godbold 

















R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


‘The 
Extra Cows | 


| have been able to add... 

















ALFA-JAVAL 


COMBINE-RECORDER 
lose machine yo wll eventually buy 


Alfa-Laval Combine Recorder installations are equipped 

BRITISH with washing stalls, milking stalls fitted with automatic 
food rationing hoppers, milking units for any number of 

MADE cows with milk-recording, releasing and sampling devices. 


4ROUGHOUT 





Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone: EALing 01 16 (5 lines) 











MILK 
COOLING 


PRESTCOLD 


gE @ VU P M EN T 


Economical cooling without risk of dilution Is 
assured by ‘ Prestcold ’ equipment incorpora- 
ting sturdy twin cylinder slow running 
refrigeration units and positive automatic 


control. The equipment is entirely British made 
and available against licenses. 


Servicing facili- 
ties are available in all parts of the country. 


Inspections and schemes arranged according to requirements 


PRESSED 
COWLEY, 


STEEL COMPANY LTD. 
OXFORD * POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, W.4 
8, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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LB VETERINARY 
DISINFECTANT FLUID 


It is approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, and is the 
best general purpose disinfectant you can buy. Use it 
regularly. One five-gallon drum makes 500 gallons of 
disinfectant, approved by the Ministry of Agriculture for 
use under “ Disease Orders.”” 


Obtainable through all branches of 


5-gall. drum 3 @/ co 


Orders £1 and upwards 
4 carriage paid, goods train, 


within the railway co.’s 
THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS 


free delivery area. 
BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD, 


CONCRETE 


SILOS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
STANDARD B.C.F., STENT LITEWATE, STAVE. 
Other Agricultural Products made by STENT. 


Dairy and Cow Sheds, Pigsties, Dutch Barns, Cattle and 
Pig Troughs, Gate and Fencing Posts, Paving Slabs, etc. 














B776-$58 





Full particulars and plans on application to :— 


—— 


1, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone :—WHltehall 2573 
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NEW BOOKS 








AN ESTIMATE OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Reviews by HO 


N the book called The Death of 

the Moth (Hogarth Press, Qs.) 

Mr. Leonard Woolf collects a 

series of essays by the late 
Virginia Woolf. Some of them have 
already appeared in newspapers and 
magazines. Some are now printed 
for the first time. 
Whether this is the 
last we shall -have 
from this gifted and 
fascinating writer I 
do not know. Mr. 
Woolf says that she 
left behind her 
enough material to 
fill three or four 
volumes. I hope 
that something of 
this will see the 
light, even though 
it should not be in 
the form that its 
author would have 
finally approved. 


(Faber and 


BAA AMAAAMAAAMA22 21 


She was a tireless By Bernard Falk 
corrector. 

I have en- 
‘ : BMA AMAAAA™™1—m 
joyed reading the 
present selection from her miscellanea. 
For myself, balancing one thing 


against another, I prefer her essays 
to her novels. I am one of those old- 
fashioned readers who believe that a 
novel is best when it has an organic 
architectural structure, that, like a 
herring, it swims the better for a 
backbone. To give this central stiffen- 
ing was not Mrs. Woolf’s habit, though 
she came near it in The Years. Asa 
rule, she permits us only a dapple of 
impression, the sun glinting here and 
there, a physical, spiritual or mental 
moment arrested at hazard—or it 
seems to me to be at hazard. In one 
of the essays in this present book, she 
writes: ‘‘But here we must stop 
peremptorily. We are in danger of 
digging deeper than the eye approves; 
we are impeding our passage down the 
smooth stream by catching at some 
branch or root.’’ 


A GENEROUS SPIRIT 


To catch at some branch or root 
seems to have been what she disliked 
and distrusted. The smooth flow down 
the stream of sensation was not to be 
impeded by an entanglement that was 
static and unable therefore to join in 
the aqueous sliding rhythm that 
marks her work at its best. 

She was content with her method, 
and, within the limitations which this 
method, like any other, imposed, she 
was a great writer. She was also a 
generous spirit, able to see and willing 
to acknowledge the excellence of 


‘methods alien from her own. She was 


a sincere admirer of Dickens, I gather 
from this book: and he, if ever there 
was one, was a catcher at roots and 
branches, a voyager ever ready to go 
ashore upon the least temptation of 
startling colour or bizarre commotion. 

As I have said, I like Mrs. Woolf’s 
method best when it is applied to the 
essay. There, her ability to seize the 
elusive moment for its own sake, with 
no reference to its place in a co- 
ordinated structure, is deeply satisfy- 
iug. She can skim the bloom off a 
London dusk with incredible dexterity, 


AAPUIATIAAAAA 

THE DEATH OF 

By Virginia Woolf 
(Hogarth Press, 9s.) 


COMMON OR 
GARDEN CHILD 
By M. St. Clare Byrne 


COMMANDO ATTACK 
By Gordon Holman 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 


THE BRIDGEWATER 


(Hutchinson, 18s.) § 


WARD SPRING 


and make any moment memor. ble 
simply by telling us how her s; rit 
rose to meet it. 

Any moment and most hap; -n- 
ings: who would imagine, for exam |e, 
that a moth fluttering out its | ief 
life on a window-pane and at - st 
resigning its sr all 
vital spark to he 
rigours of de<‘h, 
would make he 
matter of a mov 2g 
narrative? But he 
achieves this sr all 
miracle—if aiy 
miracle is sma er 
than another — in 


§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 
§ the title-story: ; 
§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 


THE MOTH 


Pn Te SRD piece of flawless 


perception and p e- 
sentation that ranks 
with Katharine 
Mansfield’s The Fiy. 
Indeed, in some 
ways Mrs. Wooil’s 
little story is the 
greater, for in Zhe 
Fly man intervenes 
to hasten the fly’s 
destruction, but in Death of the Moth, 
small as the field of conflict is, Life 
and Death themselves are the sole 
antagonists. 

The essay called Street Haunting 
is an example of Mrs. Woolf’s power 
to be a sensitised film, recording the 
flow of events around her. It tells 
of nothing more than a walk in a 
London winter dusk, yet what a 
multitude of sense-impressions—men 
and women, streets and houses, lights, 
doors, windows—settle upon her spirit 
and come back to us with its lustre 
giving a glow to the shape that her 
art has imposed ! 

She is a great handler of words. 
She has the rare gift of stating an 
impression in a way which describes 
it with a perfect visual accuracy and 
at the same time gives it a touch of 
enchantment. Consider this: ‘‘ The 
rooks too were keeping one of their 
annual festivities; soaring round the 
tree tops until it looked as if a vast 
net with thousands of black knots in 
it had been cast up into the air; 
which, after a few moments, sank 
slowly down upon the trees until 
every twig seemed to have a knot at 
the end of it.’’ 


MILLIONS 


THE TOO LITERARY 


She seems to me to be a good 
critic. There is little I would disag ce 
with in what she has to say here abc ut 
Henry James, George Moore, «11d 
other novelists. Concerning Moore : 1¢ 
writes: ‘‘No one so _ inveterat ly 
literary is among the great writ« 3; 
literature has wound itself about | m 
like a veil, forbidding him the : °¢ 
use of his limbs.’’ But she is jst 
enough to add that he is ‘‘a b ™m 
writer’’ whose place is among ‘‘ 1¢ 
lesser immortals.’’ Just, but no | 
think, accurate. For if ever a wr €f 
was made, not born, it was Gec Ze 
Moore. No one born to the purp! is 
so conscious of his robes. 

Miss M. St. Clare Byrne 45 
written a book that may be expec °d 
to please and annoy most reade 5: 
Common or Garden Child (Faber : 1d 




















































Faber, 7s. 6d.). It is a description of 
childhood—the author’s, one presumes 
1 a Scottish township. The small 
girl's friendship with her grandfather, 
who was a yacht-designer, and with 
her father who would take her to the 
pu and comradely ask: ‘‘What’s 
yo. s?’’ even though it was nothing 
bu’ a glass of water; her more tepid 
fee ag for her mother, whose sense of 
pre \riety was outraged by the goings- 
on f the men; holidays, friendships, 
scl : these are the matter of the 
boc «, and for the most part the 
er is triumphantly realised and 
ed. 
The great thing, it seems to me, 
in book of this sort, is to make it 
with the spirit of the child. What 
ind annoying was that, again and 
n, when this is being most success- 
done, the grown-up intrudes. It 
though, while we are in thrall to 
a { scinating picture, someone with a 
mc thful of ‘‘ art-criticism’’ chattered 
at our ear. 


GROWN-UP COMMENT 

| must give instances of what I 
me n. The child has been given two 
ne ties. She wears one in the morning 
an then wonders whether she shall 
pu on the other for lunch. ‘I hesi- 
ta «, fingering delicately the as-yet 
un vorn. But something deeper even 
th n this delight surges up within me; 
an | I put it back and shut the drawer. 
Nv! for me this hubris, this too-much 
thet is not for men. To-morrow is 
another day.’’ The words I have put 
in italics are false to the moment 
described. They are not the child’s 
reflection, but the grown-up comment 
upon it. 

Even worse is the author’s habit 
of describing a childhood emotion in 
pompous polysyllables that no child 


” 
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would have imagined. ‘‘ With that 
discomfortable penetration that leaves 
its fortunate-unfortune possessor with- 
out any possibility of taking refuge in 
an exculpative rearrangement of 
circumstance, I realised at once that 
even had we been equally matched in 
age, Phyllis would still have made 
rings round me.’’ The last phrase, 
with its convincing touch of slang, 
shows up the rest of the sentence for 
the degencrate adult touch that it is. 

It is a pity, because, though 
jarring in their quality, these intru- 
sions are not abundant. For the most 
part, we see this childhood as it was 
and are glad to have it presented to us. 


THE COMMANDOS 

Mr. Gordon Holman’s little book 
Commando Attack (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 5s.) is a war correspon- 
dent’s account of what he has seen, 
amplified by speculations concerning 
the probable future direction of infan- 
try training. 

The war correspondent of to-day 

into dangers that, were not 
imagined by the correspondents of the 
last war, or even by the old free-lance 
correspondents of lesser campaigns. 
Mr. Holman sailed with the com- 
mandos to Lofoten in Norway, went 
through the hot-as-hell experience of 
St. Nazaire, and came back from that 
last adventure on one of the few ships 
that returned. 

Here, then, is a man who knows 
what he is talking about when he talks 
of attack by Commandos. In the early 
part of his book he describes the way 
the men are trained, the weapons they 
use, and the ideas behind the forma- 
tion of this striking-force. Then he 
tells the story of some of the raids they 
have made; and finally he discusses 
their future. ‘‘The Commandos can 


goes 
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play their part in winning the war, 
but they cannot win it off their own 
bat.”’ They are ‘‘the tentacles that 
can reach out and give the enemy a 
good pinch from time to time, but 
the real strength must be—and is—in 
the body.’’ 


HIGH-LIGHT HISTORY 

Mr. Bernard Falk likes to write 
about men or families whose lights 
are mainly high-lights or lime-lights, 
and in The Bridgewater Millions 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) he has found just 
such a theme as best suits his style. 

The Bridgewater family, which 
began in Elizabethan days with a 
country squire’s illegitimate son who 
became Lord Chancellor, threw up in 
the course of the centuries a fine 
collection of fanatics and eccentrics 
who had plenty of money with which 
to indulge their whims. 

The canal-making Duke is per- 
haps the most notable as a public 
figure, and as a private eccentric it 
would be hard to beat the one who 
had his dogs, dressed in coats, brought 
to chairs at his dining-table where 
each had a flunkey to wait upon him. 

There seems to be nothing in the 
long story that has escaped Mr. Falk’s 
patient investigation, and in the 
telling of it he has the advantage of 
an easy-going journalistic style that 
is well suited to the matter im hand. 

[The price of German With Tears 
(Cresset Press, 6s.) was incorrectly 
given as 16s. in our issue of June 12.] 
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MODERN ACOUSTICS 
DEDICATORY sonnet prefixed 
to Practical Acoustics and 
Planning against Noise (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) is a reminder that Mr. Hope 
Bagenal is not only an expert on the 
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subject on which he has written this 
handy and readable summary of 
current knowledge. It covers building 
and planning technique for the sup- 
pression of undesirable noises just as 
much as for the reception of music and 
the spoken word in concert hall or 
church. If modern building is to serve 
civilisation, it is vital that this aspect 
of it should be not only understood as 
a science, but practised as a craft, 
since not only can misplaced noise 
destroy thought, but ‘‘civilisation 
still rests upon the golden chain of 
goodwill among men”’ that should be 
audibly expressed in churches. But 
undoubtedly the most urgent need 
for acoustics relates te flats. Un- 
fortunately ‘noise always accom- 
panies cheapness, of equipment as 
well as of structure.’’ Structural 
insulation is still technic2lly difficult 
and expensive, but a great deal can 
be done to conquer noise by segre- 
gation and separation. Examples are 
given of flats planned and furnished 
to this end. Generally speaking, sound 
transmission is increased by bare 
rooms having hard surfaces and thin 
walls. Hence, particular consideration 
needs to be given to council and 
committee rooms, “the brain cells 
of the community.’ Theatres have 
generally improved in respect of 
hearing, though more in the case of the 
cheaper rather than of the better seats. 
But in concert halls progress has not 
kept pace with musical taste. It is 
a complex problem, since orchestral 
and choral music have not identical 
requirements. An oblong hall is 
preferable to the fan- or megaphone- 
shaped; the rear wall must not be 
curved; and the hall must contain a 
large area of wood panelling, which is 
improved by being polished. From 
these elementary conclusions, which 
are supported by the scientific and 
technical demonstrations involved, 
Londoners evidently can expect a 
new Queen’s Hall very different from 
the old one. 
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WHEREVER MAN DOES MAN’S 


WORK, WHEREVER MIGHTY 


MACHINES FURTHER THE 


COURSE OF WAR OR PEACE, 


STEEL TUBES WILL BE 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTO - STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE ~ BIRMINGHAM 



































fill on 
SUMMERS DAY 


E are seeing the last of the 

summer frocks made before 

the restrictions on style came 

into force. They are all of 
them plain, as a lot of pruning of un- 
essential bits and pieces had been ruled 
out long before the Board of Trade 
got busy. All of this has had a good 
effect on line, as simple treatment of 
cotton and linen is far and away the 
best. The war has brought a spate of 
substitutes, and one of the best in the 
dress world is undoubtedly the heavy 
rayon made in canvas weaves that look 
so exactly like real linen it is impossible 
to tell which is what. The whole of the 
linen supply has gone for hose-pipes, 
gun-covers, haversacks and so forth, 
and the rayons that replace these linens 
in the fashion industry are about the 
best substitute on the market anywhere 
for anything. Thev tailor as well as a 
Glenurquhart suiting. Suits and dresses 
made in them keep their shape and 
stand up to a lot of hard wear and 
laundering. Dresses are good with big, 
square, flat pockets made to button down 
the front, with small revers and tailored 
collars. The Movygashel linen rayon in 
chocolate brown is a splendid colour for 
both town and country, and good with 
tanned arms and legs. Wear it with 
chalk white or honey colour or ice blue 
accessories. Then there is a lovely pale 
fondant pink, and a brightish turquoise, 
both very good with tan, as well as 
several blues brighter than navy and, of 
course, navy itself. 

Cottons are as fresh and gay as 
possible. Many of the florals have a 
minute brightly coloured design worked into narrow multi-coloured 
stripes. Frocks in these are made with cross-over tops or like dirndls. 
These striped florals are replacing, to a great extent, the sprigged designs 
that have been in vogue for the last decade. The striped worsted rayons 
make a host of useful frocks that wash easily and are practical for morning 
shopping and so on. Pin-striped woven silks are tailored as strictly as 
possible. These materials are as tough as the rayon linens. 

There will not be the usual sales in most of the shops, but special 
reductions are planned. Good news from Jacqmar is that they are taking 
10 percent. offall silks, tweeds, rayons, laces, scarves and linens, beginning 
with the first Monday in July. They still have bales of French silks, 
heavy, pliable crépe de Chines and foulards that wear and make up so 
well. Patterns are immensely varied and beautiful. One flower print 
is like an old oil painting; no fewer than 63 different colours were used 
in its manufacture. There are masses of heavenly florals and of all kinds 
of tiny facetious French prints, all very gay. A charming pansy print 
has the flowers etched in black on a leaf green or lime yellow ground. 
\ll these colours and designs are, of course, quite unrepeatable, as they 
involved tremendous work which is impossible nowadays. There is a 
dress-length of each of these French silks, sometimes more. 

Gorgeous brocades at Jacqmar’s are embossed, embroidered— 
museum pieces, in fact. They give everlasting wear, of course, besides 
a nostalgic yearning for the good old days. Laces can be bought without 
coupons, and there are still a lot of French ones ranging from fragile 
Chantilly to thick white and écru cottons and rayons. Jacqmar have 
recently added to their English printed silk scarves one with a design of 
horse brasses. This matches up with their latest leather belt, which is 
oiled tike harness with an old ostler’s buckle and a horse brass hanging 
from it like a chatelaine, immensely smart on a plain black frock. As 
the horse brasses are antique, each belt is different. Other leather belts 
at Jacqmar’s are either wide and studded, pre-Raphaelite in feeling, or so 
narrow they are barely more than the width of bootlaces. 

Gloves are becoming scarcer and scarcer, and almost all the French 
and Continental ones are gone. Debenham and Freebody have had 
Austrian and Czech refugees making fine crochet gloves all the winter— 
white, navy or black in very pretty patterns with fancy gauntlets. For 
tougher wear they show hand-stitched hogskin in white and buff. These 
wash beautifully, wear well and look smart with a great many things. 
They are made in pull-on shapes with black stitching. Another glove 
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Harrods show a collection of 
linen rayons as _ impeccably 
tailored as a man’s suit. 


The one ornamented with bows 

on two of the pockets, a posy «f 

flowers on the third, is pale pir< 
with a jacket top. 


Pleats and decorations we. : 

made before the Board of Trac : 

styling regulations came _ ini 
force. 


Another Dorville dress a: 

Harrods is in maize-coloure 

rayon linen. Similar design 
are in all the pastels. 


Note the yoke ending in a fla 
tuck, the deep pleat front—an 
back—of the skirt and turn-u, 


cuffs. ' 


These tailored frocks are worii 
with shady brimmed straws or 
with a peasant handkerchief tied 
under the chin, or a snood. 
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Finest quality spot jersey is perfect.for this ‘all 
occasion ’’ dress. Also available with long sleeves. 
Turquoise spoton black, brown, wine or navy ground. 


Hip sizes: 36 to 42. 
Washing Frocks . 


5 
: ; {11 coupons) | 4; GNS. 
We have still a large selection of quality washing frocks . . 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price 214d. ‘County Frocks’’ Dept.—FIRST FLOOR. 


Jersey Wear... {st floor. 


Harvey N ichols 


of Knightsbridge 


WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.|1. 


LANGHAM 4444, 


SLOane 3440 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 


































BREAKFAST 
BISCUIT 


War always takes highest toll of the 
choicest products. It is these which require 
the best ingredients—and the best ingredients 
are the most severely rationed. So if you have 
difficulty in getting your favourite Huntley & 


Palmers Biscuits, please remember that their 





scarcity is the best tribute to their quality. 





To meet Government requirements Huntley & Palmers Biscuits are 
now made of National Wheatmeal. Their nutritive value and 
palatability are unimpaired. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
BISCUITS 
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Bead necklaces, chalk white and gold on white cord, witha 
fob to match, and another interspersed with rings. 
From Debenham and Freebody. 


I liked at Debenham and Freebody’s was a washable doeskin gaunt et 
in several shades of champagne and sherry browns. There are bei, 
too, matching up with hogskin gloves with crochet backs. 1 1e 
belt is half and half in hogskin and crochet, and they look will 
with snoods, tailored tweed frocks or jumpers and skirts. Harrods «re 
showing very coarse crochet gloves in white, black, carnation re1: 
also crochet gloves with palms in one colour and the backs in another, 
mostly a very dark palm and a very bright back. For tweeds they 
have felt gloves in lovely colours thonged with a contrast. These felt 
gloves go with felt handbags or with a felt shopping-bag—one of those 
round bags that look like snails, in many colours. 


There is some enchanting costume jewellery for summer frocks, 
Shell necklaces abound, sometimes as small shells painted and strung 
on velvet ribbons, sometimes as shell flowers delicately coloured. 
Tiny shells are coloured very brightly, hung on black ribbons, and are 
attached to a fob for a lapel. Minute shells are threaded like pearls 
and twisted into a rope. The gold filigree Georgian watch-stops 
are being collected for circular necklaces. Whitby jet is also very 
popular and lovely with a pastel or white frock in smooth, sleek 
sharkskin. 


EWS from the beauty firms. Cyclax will have, at the beginning 
of July, a small amount of their invaluable stocking cream that 
makes a film on the leg that looks like a fine silk stocking. The 
new lipsticks that Arden are bringing out are a rich red, tinged definitely 
with puce. This is a valuable colour pointer for the autumn. This 
lipstick will be very good with black, navy, with ice blue, and all the 
pansy blues, also with that muted sage green that is extremely fashion- 
able. The puce lipstick and chestnut brown leather accessories make 
a splendid foil to this green. Combinations of clear brilliant colours 
with a neutral are likely to carry all before them this autumn. 


There is a tremendous vogue at present for the English herb teas. 
Heath and Heather make balm, mint, and fennel tisanes, also one with 
lime flowers, all of them very refreshing, and a dandelion coffee that is 
excellent. This firm maintains large acreages of herbs under culti- 
vation, and sells all kinds of herb simples, as well as culinary herbs, 
spices, essences. The wild medicinal plants are gathered from their 
natural surroundings. It is highly skilled work, for there is a stage oi 
maturity for every plant at which its medicinal properties are at 
its best. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Accessories for a hot day—a summer bag in red and white 
panama with thick white cotton crochet gloves. Harrods. 
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WILLIAM JACKS & CO. LTD Copyrignt Design. 
Hamilton House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY. 
Nardia House, McLeod Road, KARACHI. 
2, Charing Cross, LAHORE. 
Queens Road, QUETTA. 
. E. THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
6.4 P.O. Box 193, 9, Esplanade East, CALCUTTA. 
BEST & CO. LTD. 
P. O. Box 63, North Beach, MADRAS. 


PETTERS LTD. LOUGH 


BOROUGH. ENGLAND. 








WESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Owing to war time 





Addresses : 
Works : Loughborough. 
Tel. 2691. 








Londun Office: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 
look ahead to 


VICTORY 


and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 


Tel. Vie. 5409. 














THE MAN WHO 
WAS KILLED 


left behind a young family. His 
widow, wishing to earn her own 
living, but being unable to leave 
the children unattended, sought the 
help of the, 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


where her boys and girls are being 
cared for in safe and happy surround- 
ings, and trained to be useful and 
self-reliant. There are 300 in the 
Orphanage and £20,000 are needed 
each year to meet the expenses. This 
year’s appeal is being sponsored by 
SIR WILLIAM McLINTOCK, 
Bart., G.B.E., ©.V.O., C.A. 


who asks you to send generously to 
the offices of the ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE, 2, Elmcroft, Goring- 
m-Thames, near Reading, Berks. 














BOB MARTIN’ S 


CONDITION POWDERS 


keep dogs fit 



















FLEAS Bu 
BEETLES, 








CARTOLS 











Use KEATING’S 





6d. and tf. 


USE IT ON ALL 
PETS and POULTRY 











INHALANT 


will stop that cold 
a kitth 5 a long way 
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Dot 
Za 


Big brothers have to dry the 
tears of little sisters in these 
unhappy days of broken 


family life, and often *“‘ big 
brother ’’’ is only a_ baby 
himself. 





But WE are here, too, ready 
to lend a hand to help “* big 
brothers,’’ or to play the 
role of brother, or mummy, 
or daddy—or even all three, 
to those many children who 
have lost their parents and 
families. 


Our “‘ family ’’ is now over 
six thousand, nearly two 
thousand of whom we have 
moved from danger zones 
into safer reception areas, 
and into special war nur- 
series. 





Gifts, however small, 


grate- 


fully received by the secretary. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


WAR EMERGEN 


CY HEADQUARTERS: 


JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


Bonkers : 


Barclays Ltd. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION y+ MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


_—A LLIANCE™—_ 


of BARTHOLOMEW 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 











ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 




















"BRAKE LININGS 


Makers of the ‘“* DON-FLEX ‘’ Patent 
Non-scoring Flexible Clutch Disc. 


SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 9 


CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 








ENJOY MORE TER 





THE BOCTORS 
CEYLON TEA 


MORE 


CVS 285 





2 0z. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than2 oz. o i 


ordinary tea. i NY TEA 
Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, ENJO : 
London, E.C.3 ; 

















They Serve Our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society are, in great 

numbers, serving the Empire in the present struggle. 

Please send a gift to help train the poor children 
under our care to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
* 
The Shaftesbury Homes and 
‘SARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. (Founded 1843) 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
































Meet me abt ~ 


ForTNUMS 


FORTNUM &® MASON PICCADILLI 








